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THE PREFACE. 
CHEAP edition of Biſhop Watſon's Apology 
for the Bible has beea for fome time in ge- 


— ———— —— ———_—— 
A neral circulation: In that work, the Biſhop 


of Llandaff has ſo ably refuted the ſhallow and pro- 
fane writings of Thomas Paine againſt the Truth 
and Authenticity of the Bible, and has ſo fully ex- 
poſed his ignorant and blaſphemous attempts againſt 
the vitals of all religion, that it is the duty of every 
man to peruſe the book attentively, as he values the 
character and the hope of a Chriſtian! The lan- 
guage is plain, and the arguments are conclufive z 
o that all ranks of men may © read and under- 
ftand ;” 4e with the heart believing unto righteouſ- 
neſs, and with the mouth making confeſſion unto _ 
falvatiob.” (Romans x. 10.) | 

But it is ſuperffuous (if not impertinent) to ſtate 
my ſentiments more fully upon the merits of that 
performance. —I have named it (and who can name 
it without a note of admiration 2 becauſe the Biſhop's 
obſervations and teſtimony in favour of my author, 
and his Lordſhip's example in the mode of publi- 
cation, have induced me to offer this treatiſe in its 
preſent form, to the notice of my Townſmen in 
particular, and of my Countrymen ar large. 

It ſeems proper to premiſe, that when firſt I en- 
deavoured to prepare myſelf for the ſacred office of 
a Chriſtian Miniſter, it. was my inſtructive employ- 
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iv. PREFACE 
ment to tranſlate into Engliſh the following Treatiſe 
of Hugo Grotius on the Truth of Chriſtianity. 
The eaſy nature of my taſk made me not appre- 
henſive of any le conſtruction of my mo- 
tives, in publiſhing this tranſlation“ fifteen years ago: 
and I am willing to believe, that my preſent time of 
life will ſecure me ſtill more from the imputation of 
felf-conceit, or of the lighteſt _pretenſions to literary 
fame, in the ſtep which I now take. Indeed, it 


_ « ſeems ridiculous to deprecate a charge of this na- 


ture upon the preſent occaſion. But however tri- 
vial and ſecondary my office may appear, the merits 
of the original are eminently great. Now, it is my 
duty, and my wiſh, to communicate to others the 
conviction which I feel myſelf, from the following 
mort treatiſe, upon that higheſt object of all hu- 
man inquiry, the Truth of Chriſtianity; and, there- 
fore, it feems adviſeable, that the public attention 
ſhould, by any means, be drawn to a peruſal of this 
work. The times more eſpecially require it: Times, 
in which the principles of barbarous anarchy, and 
of mad infidelity would equally deprive us of all. 


preſent- comfort, and all future bliſs! - Hence the. 


more particular obligation, the more urgent neceſſi- 
ty, of counteracting that poiſon which is infuſed 
with wicked induſtry, and cruel artifice, into every, 
vein of the public body, by circulating rhrough the 
ſame channels thoſe valuable antidotes, which con- 
tain the moſt wholeſome and efficacious evidence of 
the Chriſtian Faith! In the preſent ſmall treatiſe, 
that evidence amounts to demonſtration ; and if my, 


* The Tranſlator having been affured that a ſecond edition, In 


type and paper like the former, would be acceptable to ſeveral in- 


dividuals, intends ſhortly to prepare it for the preſs, with a tranſla- 

tion of the two ſupplementary books by Le Clerc, and with occa- 

nonal notes, | 2 
ſituation 


r REF ACE. v. 
fituation in this large and important place, and my 
more immediate connexion with a populous and re- 
ſpectable part of it, ſhould happily promote its local 
circulation, the conſequenees,. I ſhould hope, muſt 
be beneficial to many in ſettling and ſecuring their 
religious principles. It is natural, and it is right, 
that thoſe principles ſhould ſtand or fall as the Au- 
thenticity, of the Bible, and the Truth of Revela- 
tion, ſhall be eſtabliſhed or overthrown. 'This, then, 
is a point of unſpeakable importance to every ſoul of 
man; to the pooreſt, as much as to the richeſt 
members of every Church and Nation in the Chriſ- 
tian World | | 

Now a ſober and diſpaſſionate peruſal of this ſin- 
gle book may be juſtly expected to fatisfy every ho- 
neſt and ingenuous mind; to fix the wavering, aud 
confirm the faithful: and ſhould I thus become the 
means of tranſmitting confolation or conviction to 
any individual, whoſe thoughts may have been dif- 
treſſed or diſturbed by the ſpecious reaſonings of a 
falſe philoſophy, or by the infamous aſſertions of a 
blind unbelief, my endeavours will receive their hap- 
pieſt recompenſe !—Wretched reaſoners, indeed, are 
they, who can ſeek to cheat us of our main ſupport 
—To ſhake our confidence in that rock of ages, Je- 
ſus Chriſt, the righteous ! —Wretched cavillers, in- 
deed, are'they, who can doubt or deny the Founda- 
tion of our Faith ! | 
_ 'The Holy Scriptures have been fcrutinized and 
fifted to the bottom: they have ſtood the teſt of 
ages They have undergone (as it was fit) the moſt 
minute inquiry by enemies as well as friends—by 
men of the higheſt character in point of ſtation, abi- 
lities, and learning, at different periods and in diſ- 
tant nations---The: fear of God, and the faith of 
Chriſt, have greatly ſurmounted the moſt violent aſ- 
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ſaults: they have hitherto prevailed againſt “ the 
gates of hell.” — Chriſtianity ſubfiſted during the 
three firſt centuries not only without the protection 
of the civil government, but in direct oppoſition to 


the ſword of power, wielded with exterminating fu- 
Ty; nay it became only the more rooted by thoſe 


ſtruggles which muſt have overthrown it, had it been 


the counfel or the work of man!“ {As v.38.) 


It baffled all the wit, and ſtrength, and malice, of 


its moſt cruel and inveterate perfecutors ; and has 
not only maintained but enlarged its mae apr pe 
means apparently unequal to its arduous con 
with a wicked world for almoſt eighteen hundred 
years! Shall we now abandon the ſacred cauſe} 
Shall we now, like Judas, betray our Maſter ? Shall 
we brand the- enlightened times in which we live, 
with the infamous mark of a general Apoſtaſy diſ- 
graceful to the darkeſt ages? © | 

The authority of the Scriptures will be ſeen to- 
ſtand upon the moſt complete and conclufive evi- 
dence which any antient writings can poſſibly poſ- 
ſeſs— The third book of the enſuing treatiſe, may 
alone convince any rational and impartial reader 
that the proofs of his own exiſtence are not more- 
ſatisfactory than thoſe which eſtabliſn the Authenti- 
city of the Scriptures | 80 true is that “ ſaying, 
and worthy of all men te be received that Jeſs 
Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners“ (t. 
Tim. i. 15.) If this be ſo, what is the immediate, 
the unavoidable inference * Shall we now ſuffer 
the Enemy and the Blaſphemer" to burn our very 
Bibles and to cancel all our hopes of eternal Salva- 
tion]! Io rob us of this 
our nature can enjoy! To deprive us of this divine 
aid, ſo powerful in all temporal calamities !-—in ſick- 
neſs -in poverty in ſorrow | 80 enliyening in the 
Nn t * gloomy 


igheſt conſolation which 
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gloomy hour of diſtreſs and deſpondency---ſo cheer- 


ing in the bitterneſs of pain----ſo grateful to the 
wounded fpirit of repentant finners—ſo animating 
in every conflict of our mortat ſtate — every ſtrug- 
ple of life—every pang of death !—What equiva- 
lent' for this can the whole world offer us, when 
the frame of nature is finking under us; when 
kingdoms vaniſh, and their glories fade 


Reflexions of this tendency will naturally ariſe. 
(and their influence will give us the moſt ſeaſon- 


able aid) when our minds are endeavouring to attain 
their proper temper 'for the ſtudy of Religious 
Truths. Let me hope that my readers are thus 
ſerioufly difpoſed, upon a ſubject of all others the 


moſt ſerious and important! They will then ſee, 


with juſt ſentiments” of alarm and abhorrence, the 
"Madneſs of Irreligion! They will cheriſh that Faith 
© which overcometh the world“ They will keep 
conſtantly in view, they will lay earneſtly to heart, 
that awful alternative which is given to us all by our 
bleſſed Lord himſelf: © whoſoever ſhall confeſs me 
before men. him wilt I confeſs alſo before my Fa. 
ther which is in Heaven : but whoſoever ſhall deny 
me before men, him will I deny alſo before my Fa- 


ther which is in Heaven!“ { Matthew x. 32. See 


alſo Luke xii. 8.) _ 
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E ſtand, at this moment, in a moſt intereſt- 
ing and conſpicuous point of view, political 


w 


riouſly diſplayed, to the envy and admiration of the 
whole world, the practical obſervance of thoſe tem- 
perate, rational, and wiſe limits,. which deſcribe the 
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and * As a Nation, we have long and glo- 
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higheſt point of Freedom. As a Chriſtian People, we 
are Equally poſſeſſed of a ſtill more glorious diſtinc- 


tion the Temple of Religion in its pureſt and 
moſt reformed ſtate.* To maintain, inviolate, theſe 
greateſt bleſſings, againſt the ſecret contagion of a 
wicked example, and the open rage of an inveterate 
foe, will prove (under Providence) their intrinſic ex- 


cellence, and the infinite value of thoſe principles which 


happily ſtill animate the national CharaQter,—— 


O that we may © bow our hearts, as the heart of 


one man“ to realize theſe ſacred objects of a juſt 
ambition ! that we may indeed preſerve, as a bright 
and glorious exception,—the unequalled ſyſtem of 
our Civil and Religious Conſtitution, amidſt the 
ſtruggles and the ſhock of nations! That theſe 
emiuent privileges of genuine Chriſtianity, and of 
true liberty, which the piety and the patriotiſm of 
our anceſtors ſo nobly reſcued, in two former ages, 
from ſuperſtitious and deſpotic chains, may never 
be ſurrendered to the intrigues of treachery, nor to 
the violence of invaion. | 
So ſhall this criſis of general conſternation and 
danger (if we alſo profit by it to-prove our Faith by- 
a practical amendment 'of our lives) ſerve only to 


enhance, nationally, our temporal honours, and to 


promote individually, our eternal happineſs, finally 
evincing to the whole Chriſtian world that “ all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God !” ¶ Romans viii 28.) 


E 
> S SPENCER MADAN, 
Birmingham, February 13, 179% e 
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\ X HAT ma be the purport of my writings, 
| in behalf of Chriſtianity, as eh are ; 
1 livered in my native language, is a queſ- 
tion, Noble Sir, which you frequently propoſe to 
me; yen who are a man entitled altogether to every 
honour which your country can confer, to every 
commendation which the cauſe of letters can be- 
ſtow, and (ſuffer me to add) to every acknowledg- 
ment which my poor ſervices can offer. The queſ- 
tion, I confeſs, I by no means wonder at from you; 
for a man of your extenſive, or ratber univerſal - | 
reading, aſſiſted, at the ſame time, by the cleareſt - 
| N judgement, 
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higheſt point of Freedom. As a Chriſtian People, we 
are Equally poſſeſſed of a ſtill more glorious diſtinc- 


tion ;—the Temple of Religion in its pureſt and 
moſt reformed ſtate.* To maintain, inviolate, theſe 
greateſt bleſſings, againſt the ſecret contagion of a 
wicked example, and the open rage of an inveterate 
foe, will prove (under Providence) their intrinſic en- 


cellence, and the infinite value of thoſe principles Which 


happily ſtill animate the national Character. — 


O that we may © bow our hearts, as the heart of 


one man“ to realize thefe ſacred objects of a juſt 
ambition ! that we may indeed preſerve, as a bright 
and glorious exception,—the unequalled ſyſtem of 
our Civil and Religious Conſtitution, amidſt the 
ſtruggles and the ſhock of nations! That theſe 
emiuent privileges of genuine Chriſtianity, and of 
true liberty, which the piety and the patriotiſm of 
our anceſtors ſo nobly reſcued, in two former ages, 
from ſuperſtitious and deſpotic chains, may never 
be ſurrendered to the intrigues of treachery, nor to 
the violence of invaſion. A 4s 
So ſhall this criſis of general conſternation and 
danger (if we alſo profit by it to prove our Faith by 
a practical amendment 4 our lives) ſerve only to 


enhance, nationally, our temporal honours, and to 


promote individually, our eternal happineſs, finally 
evincing to the whole Chriſtian world that “ all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God!” © {Romaps viii. 28.) 
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\ X HAT may be the purport of my writings, 
X in behalf of Chriſtianity, as they are - 
BR. livered in my native language, is a queſ- 
tion, Noble Sir, which you frequently propoſe to 
me; you who are a man entitled altogether to every 
honour which your country can confer, to every 
commendation; which the cauſe of letters can be- 
ſtow, and (ſuffer me to add) to every acknowledg- 
ment which my poor ſervices can offer. The queſ- 
tion, I confeſs, I by no means wonder at from you; 
for a man of your extenſive, , or rather univerſal. 
reading, aſſiſted, at the ſame time, by the cleareſt 
| judgement, 
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the authors abovementioned, than to offer them a 
new Treatife. WS and Ex 


. prove well knowing how fruitleſs it would be to 
emp 
in TI had not previouſly convinced myſelf. 1 ſelected 


authentic; having ſet aſide every argument which 1 
'#- jeQted every book - which I either knew with cer- 


Able to admit upon conviction, I then digeſted” un- 


1101 3 

judgment it, cannot fail to recollect how highly the 
ſubtle diſquiſitions of Raymonde de Sebonde, the 
various matter of the Dialogues of Ludovicus Vives, 
the infinite erudition as well as eloquence of n 
own countryman Philippe Du Pleſſis Mornay, have 
poliſhed and adorned that ſubject. It therefore 
might be thought a more uſeful —— to 
have tranſlated for my countrymen, fome work of 


— 9 
0 


What others may determine upon this particular, 
I know not; but a judge, of your lenity and good- 
neſs, will Ftruſt, readily acquit me, if I ſay, that 
after having read not r works we have been 
ſpeakin of. but all the controverſial writings alſo 
of the Jews and-Chriſtians, (the one in defence of 
the ancient Jewiſh, rhe other in defence of the 
Chriſtian, diſpenſation) I have withel to form a 
judgment of my own, ſuch as it may be, upon 
the point in queſtion 3-and' to give that freedom to 
my;mind, which, when I was writing it, my body 
was forbidden to enjoy. r... 

I was-uſed to confider it incumbent on me to 
contend for the truth ; to-contend, indeed, for ſuch 
a truth, as I myſelf could inwardly and cordially ap- 


t the conviction of others in a matter, where- 


therefore as well from ancient as from modern au- 
thors, whatever appeared to me the beſt and moſt 


thought immaterial in point of weight; and re- 


tainty, or with reaſon ſuſpected, to be bad in 
point of authenticity. Whatever I myſelf was 
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ſer proper heads, and explained in as familiar a 
anner as I could; and in order to aſſiſt the me- 
ory in retaining it, I turned it into verſe. . For my 
deſign was, to compoſe ſomething that might be ſer- 
riceable indeed to my fellow citizens in general, 
dut eſpecially to the ſeataring part of our com- 
unity; that ſo they might employ uſefully, rather 
han beguile as as too many of them do, the num- 
der of leiſure hours they muſt neceſſarily have up- 
on their hands at ſea. And therefore prefacing the 
ork with ſome encomiums on the Dutch nation, 
repreſenting them as eaſily capable of excelling others 
in the art of navigation, I urged them to employ. 
hat art, as a bleſſing peculiarly given from above, 
not only for the ſeryice of their private ends and 
mporal- advantage, but alſo for the propagation: 


of the true, or in other words the Chri/tian religion. a 
Sufficient opportunities, IL obſerved, would conſtant- 


ly preſent themſelves, in the courſe of long and diſ- 
tant voyages; continually meeting, as they muſt be, 
every where, either with Pagans, as in China or 


in Guinea; with Mahometans, as in the Turkiſh, 


the Perſian, and the African dominions ; or indeed, 
—_ with Jews, (theſe alſo being now become 
profeſſed enemies of Chriſtianity) diſperſed and: ſcat-' 
tered as they are into almoſt every country. of the 
known world. L Neither will they fail to find every 
where a ſufficient number of evil-minded pertons, at 
all times ready to diſcloſe among the ſimple and un- 
wary. thofe poiſonous opinions which fear may in- 
duce _ to conceal elſewhere. It —— 
earneſt wiſh that my countrymen may be right 
—— againſt the bo — that await ; tha: 
they whom God hath blefſed with ſuperior abilities, 
may apply themſelves: with ſtrenuous and manly re- 
ſolution to overcome the errors of other. men, while 
the-reſt, on their part, may at leaſt be careful to de- 
fend themſelves »+ {5 | 
IR 153 _ CHAP, 


IN order then to ſhew that religion is a matter 


in my firſt book, to enquire into the very founda- 


are certain things which muſt have had a ber 
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L of no frivolous or imaginary nature, I begin 


tion of it; I mean the exiſtence of a Deity. The 
roof of which I thus attempt. All men muſt be 
enſihle, and all men do acknowledge, that there 


ning. Now thoſe things were not the cauſe of 

own exiſtence, for that which hath no exiſtence 
can have no agency, neither could the thing itſelf 
Be before it war. It follows therefore that they 
muſt have had their origin from ſome other pre- 


exiſtent cauſe. And this we muſt admit, not only 


in regard to. thoſe things which we ourſelves either 
do ſee or have ſeen, but alſo in regard to thoſe 


. things whence they derived their origin, till at length, 
we can arrive at ſome cauſe, which never had a be- 
ginning, and which exiſted (as we are wont to ex- 
preſs it) not caſually but neceſſarily. Now this, 
Whatever it ny ultimately be, which ſhall be the 


ſubject of a future enquiry) is that very eſſence 
which is fignified by. the word Deity or God. An- 
other proof of the exiſtence of a Deity; ariſes from 
the manifeſt and concurrent opinion of all nations 
whatſoever, in which reaſon and morality are not ab- 
ſolutely extinguiſhed by the introduction of down- 
right barbariſm. ions $7 SEETSTOTO 13 tt 112 © 
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i Now fince all the inſtitutions of mans arbitrary 


ure can never poſſibly be the ſame throughout 
all mankind, and are certain, from their very nature, 
to undergo continual changes; ſince, alſo, this no- 
tion (of a Deity) is found to be of the moſt abſolute 
univerſality, neither has it been affected by the 
changes and revolutions of ages {a circumſtance re- 
marked even by Ariſtotle himſelf, who was a man 
by no means credulous in affairs of this nature) it is 
highly neceſſary that ſome general and univerſal rea- 
ſon for this fact ſhould be aſſigned; and this muft 
either be, a declaration from God himſelf, or a tra - 
dition which hath gradually deſcended from the firſt 
parents of mankind. The former of which, if we 
admit it, brings our enquiry into proof ; if the latter, 
no ſufficient reaſon ſurely can be given, to juſtify our 
belief that thoſe firſt parents ſhould willingly tranſ- 


mit to all poſterity a falſhood, in matters of the moit. 


important moment. his notion, moreover, diſco- 
vers itſelf, whether we examine thoſe parts of the 

world which were intimately known many years, 
ago, or thoſe but newly explored; whercever, as we 
before obſerved, the ſmalleſt ſpark of humanity re- - 
mains yet unextinguiſhed; as well among nations the 
moſt eminent either for natural abilities, or for ac- 

quired learning, as among thoſe of inferior compre- 
henſion. Of the former, it is in no wiſe credible that 
they could all have been deceived ; nor of the latter, 
that they could ever have found means to practiſe 
ſuch a deceit (ſo univerſally) upon one another. 
Neither is there room here for any one to offer in 
objeCtion, thoſe few perſons, who, during the courſe 

of many ages, have either actually or profeſſedly dif-- 
believed the Divine Exiſtence : ſince the very ſmall- 
neſs of their number, and the univerſal: rejection 


which their opinion hath met with 2s ſoon as their 
arguments have been * ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrate 


* 
— ” 


- 


| 1.141 . 
{rate that their idea reſulted not from the proper ap- 
plication of that right reaſon, with which all men 
are endowed ; but that it aroſe from an inquiſitive" 


who was wont to contend that the colour of ſnow: 
was black; or from a depraved and corrupt ſtate of 
not their real reliſh : and this more eſpecially, ſince 
from all hiſtories/and writings whatſoever, we learn 
that the more good and upright the character of 
each individual hath been, the more diligent hath 
been his perſeverance in the notion · and belief of 

a God. — Thus, therefore, while this departure from 
an opinion ſo „ received, hath evidently for 
the moſt part ariſen from the depraved underſtand- 

ing of thoſe men, whoſe intereſt it is that there 
ſhould be no God, that is, no judge of human acti- 
ons; it is alfo evident to every one, upon a very 
moderate degree of conſideration, that whether they 
/ . wiſh rather to maintain as their poſition, an infinite 


general ſucceſhon without any veginning, or the 
w 


NY / caſual concurrence of atoms, or Whatever elſe they 
plweaſe; it cannot have lefs, if it hath not greater 


difficuilties, neither can it have greater credibility, 


than that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed. —As to the 

objection of them who diſbelieve, becaufe they do 
not ſee, the Deity; ſurely, if they ſee any thing 
they muff ſee the diſgrace of ſuch an idea to any 

man who only believes himſelf poſſeſſed of a mind ; 
Which very mind is (equally inviſible. Neither are 
we authorized to deny, becauſe we are unable to 
comprehend, the nature of the Deity: as every in- 
ferior muſt neceſſarily, af ſucb, be incompetent to 
underſtand thoſe” natures which are ſuperior and 
more excellent. © The beaſts know not even what 
man is: much-lefs do they know by what means 
ke is able to inſtitute and regulate ſocieties; to — 
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partiality to all novel aſſertions, as eccentric as his, 


© mind, to which, as to a 'vitiated palate, things give 
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ſure, the courſes of the ſtars, and to Call upon tlie 


ocean, All theſe things exceed their comprehen- 


' fron. Inaſmuch then as the nature of man (and 


that by no power of his own) is made higher than 


the nature of beaſts, he is fairly compelled to in- 
fer, that that power by which he was ſo made, can- 


not be leſs ſuperior. to the human, than he is to the 
brutal, creation ; and that therefore ſome being doth 
exiſt, which as it is of an excellence ſuperior to his, 


is alſo of a nature ſuperior to the meaſure of his- 


comprehenſion, 
| HAP. III. 
eee UxITY or God. Y : 7 


4 


(PHE exiſtence of a Deity being proved, we come 


now to conſider his attributes.” And firſt, there 
are not many gods, but oe God. This appears 
from what we before obſerved, that God is that Be- 


ing which exiſts neceſſarily and of itſelf, Now eve- 


ry thing exiſts neceſſarily and of itſelf, that can be 


eonſidered not by way of genus, but by way of a- 
. ality : for this actuality implies ſingularity. Where- 
as if you admit of many Gods, you can now find no 
neceſſary: cauſe of exiſtence in any ſingle one; nor any - 
rea 


on for a belief in tue rather than in three; in 
ten rather than in five. Moreover, the multiplica- 


tion of individuals of the ſame ſpecies, depends up- 


4 I That is, not in the general notion of exiſtence, but as a be- 
ing aFvally exiſting; now a being in actual exiſtence is ſingle... © 


The Tranſlator tears that in ſome few paſſages it is impottible to 


make his author perſealy intelligible to every claſs of readers, 
but theſe inſtances ate very rare, and (like the preſent argument ) 
are wor of the preateft weight : ever reader will feel ſatisfied that 
de underſtands what is eſſential and concluſive,” and ay he advan- 
ces in this book he will become, more intereſted and more convinced. 
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on the fecundity of cauſes, according to which the 


things themſelves are produced in ſmaller or in 
greater numbers, But of God, there is no origin 


or cauſe whatſoever. Then again in different indi- 
viduals are certain ſingular and reſpeCtive properties 
and diſtinEtions ; which it is needleſs to declare of 
God, who is efentially neceflary. Neither are any 
traces of a plurality of Gods any where obſervable. 
The entire ſyſtem of the univerſe maketh but one 


world; therein is ne moſt glorious body, the Sun 
and indeed in every individual perſon is one ruling 
power, the mind —Beſides, if there were two or 


more ſupreme governors of the world, each of them 
ab ſolute and free, they might have contrary determi- 
nations. I he operations of one might conſequently 
impede thoſe - of another; whereas the very idea of 
impediment is altogether derogatory from the Divine 


Being. 


—— — 


CHAP, IV. 


* . THE ABSOLUTE PERFECTION or GOD; 


Fo enable us to have a knowledge of the other av- 


1 tributes of God; we muſt underſtand, that in 
him is ail imaginable perfeFion. (The Greek ex- 


preſſion is Texeid rug). And that every perfection 
in the nature of things either had or had not a 


beginning: that which had wo beginning is of God. 
That which had a beginning neceſſarily began from 


ſomething. And ſince none of thoſe things, which 
are made, could be made from nothing, it follows, 


that thoſe perfections viſible in the effects, muft 


have exiſted in the cauſe; that according to thoſe 
perfections, the cauſe might be enabled to produce 


the 
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the effect, and that therefore they were all contained 
in the prime cauſe. Neither could the prime cauſe 
be deprived of any perfection at a fubſequent pe- 
riod ; or by any other means; for that which is eter- 
nal, dependeth not on other agencies, neither can it 
be affected by their operations, nor even by its own, 
ſince all nature invariably tends towards its own per- 
fection. 


— ———— 
G 
THE INFINITY OF GOD'S -PERFECTIONS, 


TH perfections of God muſt alſo be conſidered 

as of an infinite degree. Becauſe the attribute 
of every other being has an end, either from the li- 
mited communication which it received from the pro- 
ducing cauſe, or from the [:mited capacity of the pro- 
duced effect; but no nature communicates any 
thing of itſelf to God, neither does he himſelf re- 
ceive any thing from any other, he being, as we 
have before obſerved, neceſſarily and ſelf-exiſtent. 


C HAP. VI. 


GOD IS ETERNAL, ALMIGHTY, ALL-WISE, AND 
| ALL GooD. N 


I is undeniably evident, that thoſe things are ſaid 

to be of greater excellence, which have life, than 

thoſe which have none. 'The*ſame muſt be clear in 

reſpec to power, — and ö 
| 3 I 
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it follows, from what we have juſt been ſaying, thad 
all theſe attributes are united in the Deity ; and that 
in an infinite degree. It: therefore follows, that he 
is of infinite life, that is, eternal; of - boundleſs 
power, that is, Almighty ;- ſo- alſo that he is all» 
wiſe, and entirely and unexceptionably good, 


Rp 
C HA. P. VII. 
COD 18 THE UNIVERSAL CAUSE, 


THAT all things in exiſtence derive the origin of 
that exiſtence from God, is an inference inſe- 
parably connected with the foregoing premiſes. For 
we have concluſively agreed, that a being, neceſſa- 
rily and ſelf- exiſtent, muſt have an « intrinſical and 
effential ſingularity.” Whence it follows that all 
other things muſt be produced from ſomething diſ- 
find from themſelves. And we have already ſeen, 
that all thoſe things which originate from another, 
originate mediately, or immediately, from- that 
which had no beginning; that is, from God. And 
not only doth our nba, but our very ſenſes in'a 
manner, evince this truth. For if we behold the 
wonderful conſtruction, internal as well as external, 
of the human body, and obſerve how every the mi- 
nuteſt part, hath its peculiar uſe and office, not by 
any laboured contrivance or diligent deſign of the 
rent, but by ſuch exquiſite art, that the moſt ſxil- 
ul philoſophers and. phyſicians can never expreſs 
their admiration of it ſufficiently, we cannot but be 
aſſuted that the great Artificer. of the world” is 
infinitely wiſe and excellent. (See Galen on this 
ſubiect, particularly where he conſiders the uſe . 
f 2.2721: TIS 8 
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the eye and hand.) Yea, dumb as they are, the 
very animals ſpeak to us the ſame truth. For not 
from any material cauſe or power, are the compo- 
nent parts of them ſo framed and faſhioned ; but for 
a certain and appointed end, Hot 
Nor of the animal creation alone is this (appointed 
end) obſervable ; but even, as philoſophers have ac- 
curately remarked, of the very plants and herbs. 
Strabo, in particular, hath made the ſame abſerva- 
tion -in the diſpoſition of the watery element; for 
that, if we regard the gravitating quality of matter, 
ought properly to hold an intermediate place be- 
tween the earth and air; whereas now it is poured 
forth and diſtributed throughout all the ferreſtrial 
Civifion , doubtleſs that nothing might be ordained 
prejudicial to the fruitfulneſs of the earth, and the 
exiſtence of mankind. Now to act ſo as to have 
ſome one ultimate end in view, is the property of 
an intelligent nature only? the operation, however, 
of each natural agent, individually, is not appointed” 
ſolely with a view to its own peculiar end, but alfo 


for the general purpoſe of the whole world. We 


find the water mount upward, in contradiction to 
its innate properties“, leſt a yawning vaceum ſhould 
intervene in the compact fabric of the univerſe; a 
fabric conſtituted to ſupport itſelf by the conſtant 
coheſion of all its parts. Never then, it is moſt evi- 
dent, could this grand. univerſal end have been de- 
ſigned, never could the adequate power of opera- 
tion, tending to the completion of that end, have 

* This notion is now exploded, and the effect univerſally ac- 
counted for by the law of gravity or attractiun The more mo- 
dern explanation, however, does not in any degree weaken the in- 


ference to be drawn; for though a different cauſe may be afſigned 
for the wonderful order of the work, our admiration of the Maker's 


wikom muſt ſtill be the ſame. | 
, 14911 . 22 been 
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been implanted in the creation, but by that over- 
ruling wiſdom to which this univerſe mult own un- 
limited ſubjection. 


Furthermore, it is manifeſt, that the methodical 


and pertinent line of action which even animals in 
ſome inſtances obſerve, muſt certainly originate in 
a principle of reaſon, In ants and bees this is moſt 
particularly apparent; but in other creatures alſo it 
is ſuffieiently viſible, when, wholly unaſſiſted by any 
previous experiment, they inſtinctively ſhun what 
would be hurtful, and ſeek alter thoſe things of pro- 
per and beneficial tendency. It is at the ſame time 
manifeſt, that they do not independently poſſeſs this 
faculty of diſcernment and diſtinction, from the 
uniform and exact ſimilarity of method, in which 
they all invariably act, and from their total incapa- 
city of other operations in no reſpect more difficult. 
Thoſe actions therefore muſt neceflarily proceed 
from ſome efficient ſource of reaſon, either exter- 
nally directing them, or internally imparted to them; 
which fource of reafon is, in fact, none other than 
that which we call, the Deity. ---Then again, how 
ſeaſonably calculated for the fertility of the earth, 
how inconceivably well adapted to the conſtitution 
of every living creature, are the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and of thoſe chief glories of them, the 
ſun and moon! The equator (it is true) would 
have been, on other accounts, a plainer and leſs in- 
tricate line of motion; but we ſee them commanded 
to proceed in the oblique circle of the ecliptic, that 
their ſervice to the earth may be the more extenſively 
beneficial. And whereas, to animals in general, tha? 
earth is made ſubſervient, ſo eſpecially to-the domi- 
nion of man all other animals are ſubject; ſo that he 
can ſubdue the moſt ungovernable by his pre-emi- 
nent faculty of reaſon, From this conſideration, 

| even 
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221 
even che Stoics were wont to infer, that the world 
was made for the ſake of man. Inaſmuch then 48 
it is utterly beyond the reach of all human adility 
to enforce obedience from the heaven y bodies, net- 
ther is it credible that they have voluntarily bound 
themſelves to obſerve any obedience; it follows, that 
ſome active principle of ſuperior ability muſt cer- 
tainly exiſt, commanding thoſe bodies, all glorious 
as they are, to render perpetual ſervice unto man, 
though his ſituation be ſo far beneath them. And 
what can we ſuppoſe this active principle to be, but 
the Maker of that planetary ſyſtem---the Maker of 
the world at large -The revolutions in particular 
of thoſe planets, whereof ſome are ſaid to be ec- 
centrical *, and others epicyclical, afford ample tef« 
timony that they ariſe not from any neceſſary effect 
of matter, but at the appointment of a Being altoge- 
ther free and independent. The fixed ſtars bear 
witneſs of the ſame, in their different diſpoſition 
throughout the firmament of heaven. The vaſt dif- 
proportion alſo of the land and waters. To what 
other agency is it poſſible to aſcribe the partial direc- 
tion of the cceleſtial bodies? The beautiful perfec- 
tion-likewiſe diſplayed even in the very figure {5 of 


* Here again, and in ſome other particular paſſages, we find 
notions which are now exploded» But here likewiſe the comment 


ot the foregoing note may with equal juſtice be repeated.—-Ptole-: 


my, an Egyptian philoſopher who flouriſhed about 138 years before 
Chrilt, firſt taught this doctrine of a number of circles, called ec- 
centrics and epicyc'es, crofling and interfering with one another, 
im order to account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, accord- 
ing to his ſyſtem, which the Peripatetics maintained univerſally, till 
Copernicus 1eſtored, in 1539, the Pythagorean or true ſyſtem of 
the univerſe | 
& The later editions omit the word rotunda, which is to be 
found in the original, as the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton was de- 
cidedly confirmed by experiment in the year 1736, that the figure 
of the carth (or world) is not a perfe# ſphere, but an oblate ſphen 


riod, 
the 
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the world; the manner, alſo in which the parts 
thereof are comprized, as it were, within the boſom 
of the heaven, and diſpoſed in the moſt amazing 
harmony, ſufficiently declare them produced by noÞ 
- caſual confluence whatever, but made and appointed 
by wiſdom, and that too of the higheſt excellence. 
For what degree of abſurdity can induce the expec- 
tation of any thing ſo regularly conſtructed from 
chance, as to make a man believe, that by the power 
of chance the ſtones and wood will ever. grow up 
together into the form of a houſe; or that chance 
will produce a poem from letters promiſcuouſly 
thrown together; when. even he, who ſaw ſome ge- 
ometrical figures in the ſand, declared them to be 
infallible traces of a human performance, from, a full 
conviction that ſuch things could not have arifen 
from an accidental cauſe. Then further, as one proof 
among others, that mankind did not always exiſt, hs . 
but that there muſt have been ſome certain date-ofW4-1 
the common origin of our race, we may conſider am 
the progreſſive improvement of the arts, and the: 
once uninhabited condition of thoſe countries which d 
began, at a ſubſequent. period, to be peopled: andWeg 
of this fact we have ſufficient teſtimony from theMſte: 
languages which obtain in the reſpective iflands, as es 
they have gone over from the neighbouring conti-Hnt 
nents. . We may conſider alſo, to the ſame purport, Wnor 
the certain inſtitutions and cuſtoms which there are, 
ſo univerſally prevalent among all nations whatſo- 
ever, that we muſt not aſcribe that prevalence to 
the inſtinct of nature, or the obvious concluſions offWlaſ, 
reaſon, ſo much as to the regular tradition of them 
from people to people, without any other than the no 
rare and partial interruption which intentional wick-Mdu© 
edneſs or accidental misfortune may have oecaſion- 


ed: ſuch was the cuſtom, among the ancients, of 
. the 
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e flayghter of victims in religious ſacriſice; ſuch 
ts at the preſent day, is the modeſty which pre · 
omWiils in reſpect to the intercourſe of the ſexes, ſuch 
do is the ceremony of marriage: and the abhor- 
Ence from inceſtuous connexions. 
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ce AGAINST THE "OBJECTION IN RESPECT TO THE 
ORIGIN OF EVIL, Fs: 


HAT many evits do viſibly ariſe, which, as God 
(according to what we have before obſerved) 


ſen gs a being of the moſt perfect goodneſs, cannot rea- 
00! Wonably be ſaid to have their origin from him, is by 
it, Ws means an argument which can fairly be allow- 
oi d to ſet aſide what has been afferted : for at the 
derfame time that we declared the Deity to be the cauſe 
thek all things, we added, of all things that do really 


nd truly ſubſiſt. Which does not, in the ſmalleſt 
legree, deny the poſſibility that thoſe things in ex- 
(tence, may afterwards themſelves become the cau- 
es of certain other effects (as actions are) conting- 
nt and eventual. God created man, and natures 
more exalted than man, with a power of free agen- 
y: now a power of free-agency is not in itſelf 
vil, but has a capacity, of itſelf, to produce evil. 
To imagine then that God can be the author of this 
laſs of evils, which we, term moral evils, is indeed 
ighly impious. But there are, likewiſe, evils, in 
heEanother ſenſe ſo called, inaſmuch as they are pro- 
k-MduCtive of affliction or of loſs to individuals, which, 
11-Fwithout impropriety, may be conſidered as proceed- 
or. _ ing 


. 1 
ing from God; deſigned, we may ſuppoſe, for the 
future amendment of the ſufferer, or even as 2 
puniſhment adapted to ſome paſt offence. In theſe 
there can be nothing inconſiſtent with goodne/s, nay 
frequently, like a nauſeous medicine adminiſtered 
by a good phylician, from that very goodneſs thoſe 
evils may proceed. 
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CHAP. IX: 


' THERE ARE NOT TWO ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES. 


BU kere by the way, we muſt reject the poſition 
which ſome * men have advanced, ſuppoſing 
the exiſtence of two active principles (or prime cau- 
ſes) the one good, and the other evil, Competitors, 
indeed, may occafion the ſubverſion, but never the 
eſtabliſhment 'of order. Something, intrinſically 
good, there undoubtedly 15; but, that ſomething 
ſhould in like manner be intrinfically and entirely 
evil, is by no means poſſible; for evil is a certain 
defect, which cannot be but in ſomething in exiſt- 
-encez and that very exiſtence is already of the 
nature of good. 9 N 


The ancient diſciples of Zoroafter, the Marcionites aHo, and 
the Manichæans (of theſe laſt ſee Pearſon on the Creed, page 64, 
note +} are here alluded to, whe.” | 


5 This reaſoning is not ſlrictly cloſe, it muſt be confeſſed; for 

ve are here treating of moral good, but the refytation is grounded 
on. exiſtence, which is a phyficol g 
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THAT THE UNIVERSE 18 GOVERNED BY GOD. 


TH affectionate care diſplayed towards their off- 

ſpring, not only by the human race, that is to 
ſay, by creatures of reaſon and underſtanding, but 
alſo by the whole animal creation in general, as well 
of birds as of beaſts, under every denomination (for 
to them alſo there is a ſomething given in the place of 
underſtanding) makes it fully apparent, that the uni- 
verſe is governed by the providence of God. Now 
this perfection, as it is a ſpecies of goodneſs, we 
can on no account withhold from God: more eſpeci- 
ally as he himſelf is omniſcient and omnipotent, and, 
therefore cannot renz be ignorant either of pre- 
ſent or of future tranſactions; both of which, with 
infinite facility, himſelf is able to diſpoſe and go- 
vern. To this place is applicable our former obſer. 
vation, on the“ motion of things, in contradiction 
to their innate properties, becauſe of the appointed 
univerſal end, | 


- — ——  _—_——_—_—___—— 
E . XI. 
so LIKEWISE ARE THINGS SUBLUNARY, 


THE great error of that opinion which confines 

this providence to the ſyſtem of the heavens, is 
manifeſt, as well from the argument juſt now al- 
ledged, the force of which difplaye iefelf through- 
out all things that are made, as alſo from the ap- 


pointed courſes of the heavenly bodies j appointed, 
* See Chap. wi. % 
= * as 
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as the ableſt philoſophers avow, and as experience 


ſuſhciently demonſtrates, for the uſe of man. Now 
it is but reaſonable that the object, for the ſake of 
which any thing is ordained, thould receive more 
attention than the thing ſo ordained for the uſe of 
that object. 2285 


SO LIKEWISE ARE THINGS INDIVIDUAL. 


NOR leſs erroneous is that opinion, which ad- 
mits a general, but not a particular, providence, 
For if, as ſome profeſs to do, we make the Deity 
ignorant of things individual, the very Deity will be 
ignorant of himſelf. Neither will his knowledge be 
1nfinite, as we have already determined it to be, if it 
be not extended to every particular.—Now if God 
hath a knowledge of thoſe particulars, why may not 
he alſo have a providence over them? Eſpecially 
ſince even every thing individual, conſidered as ſuch, 
is appointed for a certain end, as well peculiar as 
univerſal ? and ſince alſo the very kinds (or things in 
general) which theſe writers themſelves allow to be 
objects of the Divine care, ſubſiſt only in individu- 
als; ſo that if the individuals can periſh, total! 
renounced by the providence of God, ſo alſo thoſ. 
kinds (or things in general) may in like manner periſh, 


— — ... — 


CHAP. XI. 


THE PRESERVATION OF EMPIRES A PROOF OF GOD'S 
| PROVIDENCE, 


"THE preſervation of ſtates is equally acknowledg- 

ed by philoſophers and hiſtorians to be no in- 
conſiderable proof of the Divine Providence over 
- human 
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human affairs. And this, in the firſt place, gene- 
rally; from the conſtant continuance of that regula- 
tion, whereſoever it is once eſtabliſhed, which teaches 
command on the one hand, and obedience on the 
other: often alſo, in the ſecond place, ſperrally; 
from the long duration of this or that particular form 
of government, which is ſeen to obtain for many 
ages together : the monarchy, for inſtance, of the 
Aſſyrians, the Egyptians, and the Franks; the ariſto- 
cracy of Venice. Something, it is true, might be 
done to this effect, by the ſole power of human 
wiſdom; yet, if we properly conſider the multitude 
of wicked and evil-minded men (which every ſtate 
contains within itſelf the dangers alſo to which it is 
liable from without; and the viciſhtudes which are, 
as it were, inſeparably annexed to the affairs of men, 
it ſeems impoſſtble that any empire ſhould ſubſiſt ſo 
long, but by the peculiar protection of the Divine 
Being. Still more viſibly doth this appear, where- 
foever it hath-pleaſed the Deity to bring about the 
revolutions of empires. For to the inſtruments he 
then makes uſe of, to accompliſh his deſtined pur- 
poſe (ſuch inſtruments. were Cyrus, Alexander, Cæ- 
far the Dictator, Zingis Khan among the Tartars, 


Namcaa among the Chineſe) ſucceſs, far above the 


meaſure which is generally given by the various for- 
tune of all human events, outruns their very wiſhes. 
And is not then this wonderful ſimiliarity of circum» 
ſtances, this general conſpiracy, as it wers, to one 
appointed end, a certain token of a directing Pro- 
vidence? Chance, indeed, may ſeveral times produce 
the higheſt caſt of the dice; but if the ſame throw 
be an hundred times repeated, no man will ſcruple 
to pronounce it the effect of art. 
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Wi CHAP. XII. * 

PROOF ALSO DERIVED FROM MIRACLES. 101 
TH ſtrongeſt teſtimony, however, of a Divine 

Providence, 1s given us in the miracles and pro- wi 
phecies recorded in hiſtory. Fabulous, indeed, are 


many of the accounts we read; but we are not there- 
fore to reject as impoſhble the facts which are atteſted 
by men of competent authority in their reſpective 
ages: that is to ſay, by men whoſe ability and inte. 
grity are equally unſuſpected. For what impedi- 
ment can a God ommipetent receive, that he ſhould 
not declare his knowledge, or enforce his will, by 
means independent of the laws, and foreign to the 
common operations, of nature; ſince hrt nature is 
by him ordained, in juſt ſubjection to the hand 
which made it? Now ſome men may aflert, that 
things of this kind may have been effected even by 
beings inferior to God:—the truth of the aſſertion 
ſhall be granted; but does not this very circumſtance 
Prepare the way for a belief, ſtill more implicit, that 
God can effect them alſo? Beſides, when the actions 
of thoſe beings are ſuch, we muſt either eſteem them 
the actions of God through their means performed, or 
to them in his wiſdom permitted; fince in every 
well-conſtituted government, the ſettled limits of the 
| hws can never be tranſgreſſed, unleſs by the ſanction 
and authority of the ſupreme ruler, | 


— — —Ä—Uñ—ͤh — 
CHAP. XIV. 


AMONG THE JEWS ESPECIALLY! WHO HAVE AN 
ADDITIONAL CLAIM TO OUR BELIEF, FROM 
THE DURATION OF THEIR RELIGION» 


BY. however we may queſtion the fidelity of 
other hiſtorics, the religion even of the Jews 
alone 
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alone may eaſily convince us, that miracles are ſome- 

times in reality obſervable.  'The Jewiſh religion, 

long ſince depriyed of every human aid, nay expoſed 

to contempt and deriſion through almoſt all the 
e countries of the known world, endureth to this day; 
>= Wwhereas all other religions (Chriſtianity excepted, 
'© Wwhich is, as it were, the perfection of the Jewiſh) 
„ Whave either entirely vaniſhed, and, like the Pagan, 
d Whave themſelves completely loſt all power and autho- 
as rity, as empires; or, like the Mahometan, by dint 
ot that ſame imperial power, they are ſtill kept up, 
Id, forcibly continued. And now, ſhould it be en- 

quired, from what cauſe it ariſeth, that Judaiſm 
Y Whould have taken ſuch deep root in the minds of all 
© the Hebrews, that it cannot poſſibly be eradicated, 
none other can be aſſigned or imagined, than that 
the preſent generation ſhould have received from the 
it Wlaſt, as har did from the preceding, and ſo backward 
an we come to that which lived in the days of Moſes - 
u Wand of Joſhua, by ſure and conſtant tradition, thoſe 
miracles which were wrought for them in divers 
it places; but eſpecially in the Exodus itſelf, and in the 
journey from Egypt, and in the entrance into Ca- 
naan: miracles, whereof thoſe very forefathers were 
themſelves witneſſes. —It is, moreover, incredible, 
Y Withat any other means could poſſibly have prevailed 
upon a nation, haughty and rebellious by nature, to 
take upon themſelves a law, ſo laden with oppreſſive 
ceremonials: or that men of ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing, out of the many diſtinctions which might have 
been deviſed for their religion, ſhould ſelect the to- 
len of circumciſlion;—a token, which could not be 
eceived without exceſſive pain; a certain object, at 
the ſame time, of ridicule from every other people; 

and, in ſhort, without a ſingle recommendation, fave 
f at of its divine origin. | F | 
8 | Gen. Chap. xvii, verſe 11» 
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'FROM THE VERACITY AND ANTIQUITY OF MOSES. 


ings of Moſes, ariſes from their undoubted antiquity; 
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CHAP. XV. 


TH writings of Moſes, which record the mira- 

cles we have mentioned, have the fulleſt claim 
to our belief; not only from the uninterrupted tra- 
dition ſubſiſting among the Hebrews, that the author 
himſelf was recommended and appointed to the peo- 
ple as a leader by the voice of the Lord; but alſo 
from the certain proofs which he afforded, that no 
ſelfiſh motive of ambition, no partial views of benefit 
to his family, could have actuated his conduct, that 
bimſelf ſliould have recorded, when he might have 
ſuppreſſed, his own faults and follies; and, while 
his own deſcendants are reduced to a level with the 
common Levites, that he ſhould have aſſigned 10 
o:hers the dignity of the government and of the prieſt - 
hood.—Hence, then, it muſt appear moſt plainly, 
that he could have no inducement to recite a falſity : 
neither are the ſtile and language he makes uſe of, 
by any means ſuch as are in general practiſed to gain 
credit to impoſtures, highly coloured and alluring 
but imple and well adapted to the nature of the occa- 
Hon. An additional claim to our belief in the writ- 


2 point, which none other writing whatever can diſ- 
pute with them. Of this we have evidence from the 
Greeks, from whom other nations derived all learn- 
ing, when they confeſs themſelves to have received 


certain letters of their language from ſome other; 


which letters among them have the ſame order, the 
fame name, and even the ſame old character with the 
Syriac or Hebrew. In like manner do the moſt an- 
"cient laws of Athens, whence alſo the Roman were 
afterwards ſelected, derive their origin from the laws 


CHAP. 


1 


C H A P. XVI. 


eon THE TESTIMONIES OF FOREIGN WRITERS. 


1 HE teſtimonies, moreover, of men, who differed 
altogether in religion from the Jews, may, in no 
conſiderable number, be adduced to ſhew, that the 


or 
o- {cry earlieſt traditions prevailing among all nations 
ſo hatſoever, correſponded with the writings of Mo- 


tes. The accounts left by that writer, in reſpect ro 


fit Mie origin of the world, were alſo nearly the ſame in 
at Ihe oldeſt hiſtories of the Phoenicians, collected by 
ve Wanchuniathon, and from him tranſlated by Philo 
le yblius: partly alſo in thoſe of the Indians and 


Egyptians; whence Linus, Heſiod, and many other 
reeks, have made mention of a chaos, which others, 


ſt- gain, have ſignified vader the denomination of an 
y, zz. Very many writers, and, laſt of all, Ovid, 
y: ho took it from the Greeks, have frequently treated 
, f the formation of animals, and laſtly of that of 


an, even after the Divine Likeneſs ; as alfo, of the 
dominion which was given to man over all other ani- 


— mals. That all things were made by the word of 
it- God, is declared even by Epicharmus and the Plato- 
y; i iſts; and before their time, by that moſt ancient 
iſ- Wpcct, who was the author, not of thoſe bymng 


hich are extant in that name, but of thoſe verſes to 
which autiquity hath given the appellation of the 


N 

ed NCarmen Orphicum, not as being the compoſition, 
„z but as containing the traditions of Orpheus. That 
he che Sun is not a primitive and original light, but only 


a receptacle of light (the Receiver and the Vehicle of 
m- Fire as an ancient Chriſtian writer exprefleth it} wag 
rs Weven aſſerted by Empedocles: Aratus and Catullus 
ws pronounced the Divine habitation to be higher than 


the 
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the ſtars; and that therein is I ight Perpetual we are 
taught by Homer. That before all things were, 
God is, as not being begotten of any; that the world 

is of beauty unparallelled, as being the work of God; 
and that darkneſs was prior to light, we are in- 
ſtructed by Thales, according to the ancient doc- 
trine: the laſt article indeed, we even find menti- 
oned in the Orphic verſes, and in Heſiod; and 
thence the computation of time by nigbts was adopted 
by nations the moſt tenacious of old cuſtoms. Anax- 
agoras declares that all things were ordained by a ſu- 


- preme mind: Aratus, that the heavenly bodies were 


made by the Deity: Virgil, after the Greeks, that 
life proceeded from Divine Inſpiration: Heſiod, 
Homer, and Callimachus, that man was formed 
from clay: and finally, it is aſſerted by Maximus 
Tyrius to be a tradition unanimouſly and univerſally 
accepted, that there is One Supreme God, the cauſe 
of all things. The completion of the work within 


' ſeven days, was a circumſtance recorded not only 


among the people of Greece and Italy, in the parti- 
cular obſervance of the ſeventh day, as we learn from 
Joſephus, from Philo, from Tibullus, from Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and from Lucian (while at the ſame 
time the Hebrew obſervance of it is univerſally well 
known) but allo among the Celtz and the Indians, 
who all eſtabliſhed an hebdomadal or weekly diviſion 
of time; as appears from Philoſtratus, from Dion Caſ- 
ſius, from Juſtin Martyr, as well as from the oldeſt 
periodical diſtinctions We are even told by the 


Agyptians, that the primitive ſtate ot man was a ſtate 


of ſimplicity and of nakedneſs: and hence aroſe the 
golden age of the poets, which according to Strabo, 
was celebrated even among the Indians, Maimoni- 
des hath remarked, that the accounts of Adam, of 
Eve, of the tree and of the ſerpent, were in his time 

| extant 
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tant among the idolatrous Indians; and modern 
riters affirm alſo, that the ſame accounts are found 
ong the inhabitants of Pegu, and the Calaminſa- 
vians*, a Pagan people of the ſame Indies: the 


Ire 
re, 
Ic 


d the computation of 6000 years from the foun= 
ation of the world, is made by the Siameſe. The 


orded by Beroſus of the Chaldzans, Manethos of 


us, Hecatzus, and Hellanicus of the Greeks, and 
dy Heſiod among the poets, nearly to have reached 
at Wh ooo years. Now this is the leſs incredible, ſince 
arious hiſtorians, and particularly the Grecian 
Pauſanias and Philoſtratus, and the Roman Pliny, 
ave recorded, that the bodies of men in former 
imes have been found, when their ſepulchres were 
pened, to be of much larger ſize than thoſe of mo- 


fer many Grecian writers, that viſions from heaven 
'- Wppcarcd occaſionally unto men, before the fre- 
n Whuency and greatneſs of their crimes had as it were 
3 WExcluded the Deity, and the ſpirits which miniſter 
nto Him, from all familiar intercourſe with man- 
ind. The ſavage ſtate of giants, as mentioned by 
oſes, is almoſt univerſally ſpoken of by the Greek 
and Latin authors. Of the deluge it is obſervable, 
at the memory of man, in almoſt all countries, 
erminates in the hiſtory of that event: even in thoſe 
ountries which, after having long been totally 
unknown, were opened to the knowledge of the 
preſent day, by our more immediate predeceſ- 
ors: Whence .Varro calls the whole of that period 
e dark or unknown Age. Poets, it is true, in 
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he Ægyptians, Hiromus of the Phcenicians, Heſti- 


lern days. . Then again, it is related by Catullus, 


ame of Adam is alſo found among the Brachmans, 


Bes of men immediately ſucceeding the firſt are re- 


| 
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the right and freedom of fabulous repreſentation 
have greatly involved their accounts in obſcurity 
thoſe accounts, however, were originally given upo 
authentic grounds; that is to ſay, agreeably to the 
Moſaic relation of them, by writers of the greateſ 
antiquity: ſuch were Beroſus of the Chaldzans 
Abydenus of the Aſſyrians, who even mentions the 
dove which was ſent forth, as doth alſo Plutarch c 
the Greeks: ſuch too was Lucian, who reports, tha 
at Hierapolis in Syria, a very ancient hiſtory of the 
ark was extant, together with an account not on! 
of the choſen perions who were thereby preſerved 
but alſo of the reſt of the animals. The ſame hiſtor 
was likewiſe extant according to Molo and Nicolau 
Damaſcenus. The latter indeed expreſsly mention 
the word art, which alſo, according to Apollodorus 
is met with in the hiſtory of Deucalion.—It is fur 
ther teſtified by many Spaniſh authors, that ſom 
traditional remembrance of the deluge, and of the 
animals preſerved, nay even of the raven and the 
dove, obtains in parts of America, as in Cuba, in 
Mechoacan, in Nicaragua: of the deluge itſelf alſo 
in that part which is now called Caſtilla del Oro, 0 
the Golden Caſtile. Even the obſervation of Pliny, 
that Joppa was built before the flood, is declarator) 
of the parts of the earth inhabited before that event, 
The place where the ark reſted, is ſhewn, by the 
uniform teſtimony of the Armenians from the earlie! 
ages to the preſent day, to have been on the Gordi4 
an mountains. Japhet, from whom Europe was 
peopled, and from that word Ton, or, as it was for- 
merly pronounced Javon, of the Greeks, and Ham- 
mon of the Africans, are names which appear alſo i: 
the Moſaic hiſtory; and farther veſtiges of ancien 
names are noticed by Joſephus and others, in nati- 
onal and local etymologies. What poet hath not 
recorded 


„ 
orded the attempt to ſcale heaven? The deſtruc- 
n of Sodom by fire is related by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, by Tacitus, by Pliny, by Solinus.” The 
iquity of the cuſtom of circumciſion has been 
ſted by Herodotus, Diodorus, >trabo, and Philo 
blius: it is atteſted, to this day, by the nations 
cended from Abraham: not only by the Hebrews, 


h oft by the Idumzans, the Ihmælites and others. 
tha counts of braham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, and of Jo- 
the h, agr. ig with the Moſaic, were formerly ex- 
onen P!:ilo ybnas, taken from Sanchuniathon; 
ved Beroſus, liecaceu Damaſcenus, Artapanus, 


dole mus, Pemctrius, and partly alſo in that very 
ent author who compoſed the Orphic verſes. 
me account of them is even now extant in Juſtin, 
en from Trogu Pompeius. Moſes himfelf and 


Yr 105, 
furWMWF actions, are recorded by almoſt all thoſe writers. 
omeWs preſervation from the water, and his receipt of 
the two tavles from God, are expreſsly mentioned in 

the Orphic verſes. To theſe we may add what is 


by Polemon, and frequent paſlages relative to 
departure from Aygypt, which are contained in 

Agyptian writers, Manethon, Lyſimachus, 
zremon. Moreover, it is wholly inconſiſtent 
th reaſon to believe, that Moſes, hated as he was 
only by the Ægyptians, but alſo by many other 
ions, by the Idumæans, for example, the Arabs, 
Phcenicians, / ſhould have dared publicly to offer 
account of the creation of the world, and of mat» 
s of the higheſt antiquity, when that account. 


for-Wght either have been refuted by others preceding, 
lam-at leaſt would have had to combat with long- 
ſo inÞbliſhed and general prejudices; or, again, that he 


duld have ventured to ſend forth a repreſentation 
the events of hi- own time, when that repreſenta- 
n might have been inſtantly contradicted by many 

* living 


| living witneſſes. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny 


reference to Joſhua and others, correſpondent wit 


. works were done” by the Almighty in the times « 


. thoſe for inſtance, of Elias, of Eliſha, and of other 
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Tacitus, and after them Dionyſius Longinus on the 
ſublime, have all made mention of Moſes: Plin 
alſo and Apuleius, as well as the Talmudiſts, ſpeat 
of Jamnes and of Mambres, who made“ a ſtan 
againſt Moſes in Ægypt. In ſome places, but mor 
eſpecially among the Pythagoreans, we find parts c 
the very laws and ceremonies extant which wer 
appointed by Moſes. Proofs fo ſignal are exhibite- 
by Strabo and by Juſtin, from Trogus, as well of th 
religion as of the moral juſtice of the ancient Jew 
that it now indeed were needleſs to adduce the pa. 
ſages which either are or have been diſcovered, ihe! 


the Hebrew accounts; for whoſoever hath that firn 
belief in Moſes, which without the greateſt indecen 
cannot poſhbly be withholden from him, muſt ac 
knowledge, from the fulleſt conviction, that c nob at 


old. And this it is the main object of our preſer 
argument to prove. The miracles of a later dat 


ought ſo much the leſs to be thought liable to ſuſp 
cion, becauſe in their days, Judza was become 


country of much greater note, and was more 


rendered, by its difference in religion, an obiect 
jealous hatred to all its neighbours; ſo that zhey wifhrt⸗ 
the greateſt eaſe might have ſtopped the progreſs « 
any ſprezding impoſture. The account of Jona 
who was three days in the whale's belly, is given 
Lycophron and by Aneas Gazzus; admitting th 
fubſtitution of the name of Hercules; to whoſe ce! 
brity it was uſual, as Tacitus hath remarked, to 2 


See Exod, c. vil. ver. 11.---+ New as Jannes and Jami 
withſiced Moſes,” &c, 2 Tim. c, ili. ver. 8. 5 
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tibute generally all great exploits. Julian himfelf 


>nce, been forced into conviction and confeſſion, 


dr them who ſhould preſume falſely to affert to 
pany kings, who might have eſtabliſhed and ſecured 


> Eſdras and others were, would never dare to ar- 
dgate a title to that honourable function. Neither 
as it once claimed by any perſon whatfoever for 
me ages before Jeſus. Much lefs was it poſſible 
at ſo many thouſand perſons ſhould be impoſed up- 
by the aſſeveration of that ſtrange, and as it were 


e Urim and Thummim) which ſhone forth perpe- 
ally from the breaſt-plate of the high prieſt: the 
bration of which ſign until the deſtruckion of the 
ſt temple, is always fo entirely credited by all the 
ws, that it is abſolutely neceſſary that their fore · 
thers mul have been convinced of the undoubted 
rtainty of the fact. 


CHAP. XVII. 
THE SAME PROVED FROM PROPHECIES, | 
NOTHER argument, neatly allied to that of. 


Pence, ariſes from that prophetic declaration of 
D future 


ho was no leſs an enemy of the Jews than of the 
hriſtians, hath actually, by dint of hiſtorical evi- 


at men of divine inſpiration did certainly once exiſt 
ong the Jews; and that fire from heaven did 
zally deſcend apon the ſacrifices of Moſes and Elias. 
nd here, indeed, it muſt be obſerved, that not only 
eavy penalties were inſtituted, among the Hebrews, 
emſelves the gift of prophecy ; but further, that 


heir authority thereby, many of the wiſeſt men alſo, 


ntinual and public ſign, the oracular judgment (of 


miracles, nor leſs conclufive of Divine Pro- 


— 
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ing witneſſes. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny ti 
Tacitus, and after them Dionyſius Longinus on the 
ſublime, have all made mention of Mofes: Plin 
alſo and Apuleius, as well as the Talmudiſts, ſpeal 
of Jamnes and of Mambres, who made“ a ſtan 
againſt Moſes in Egypt. In ſome places, but mor 
eſpecially among the Pythagoreans, we find parts « 
the very laws and ceremonies extant which wen 
appointed by Moſes. Proofs ſo ſignal are exhibitet 
by Strabo and by Juſtin, from Trogus, as well of th 
religion as of the moral juſtice of the ancient Jew 
that it now indeed were needleſs to adduce the pai 
ſages which either are or have been diſcovered, i 

reference to Joſhua and others, correſpondent wi 
the Hebrew accounts; for whoſoever hath that firn 
belief in Moſes, which without the greateſt indecen 
cannot poſhbly be withholden from him, muſt ac 
knowledge, from the fulleſt conviction, that nob 

. works were done” by the Almighty in the times « 
old. And this it is the main object of our preſet 
argument to prove, The miracles of a later dat: 

. thoſe for inſtance, of Elias, of Eliſha, and of other 
ought ſo much the leſs to be thought liable to ſuſp 
cion, becauſe in their days, Judza was become 

country of much greater note, and was moreov! 

rendered, by its difference in religion, an object 

jealovs hatred to all its neighbours ; ſo that hey wit 
the greateſt eaſe might have ſtopped the progreſs 
any ſpreading impoſture. The account of Jona 
who was three days in the whale's belly, is given 
Lycophron and by Aineas Gazæus; admitting th 
fubſtitution of the name of Hercules; to whoſe ce! 
brity it was uſual, as Tacitus hath remarked, to 2 


See Exod, c. vil. ver. 11.---+ Now as Jannes and Jam! 


wichſtood Moſes,” &c. 2 Tim. c. iii. ver. 8. 0 
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tibate generally all great exploits. Julian himſelf 
ho was no leſs an enemy of the Jews than of the 

hriſtians, hath. actually, by dint of hiſtorical evi- 
ence, been forced into conviction and confeſſion, 
at men of divine inſpiration did certainly once exiſt 
mong the Jews; and that fire from heaven did 
zally deſcend upon the ſacrifices of Moſes and Elias. 
nd here, indeed, it muſt be obſerved, that not only 
zavy penalties were inſtituted, among the Hebrews, 
dr them who ſhould preſume falſely to affert to 
emſelves the gift of prophecy ; but further, that 
nany kings, who might have eſtabliſhed and ſecured 
heir authority thereby, many of the wiſeſt men alſo, 
Eſdras and others were, would never dare to ar- 
date a title to that honourable function. Neither 
as it once claimed by any perſon whatfoever for 
me ages before Jeſus. Much lefs was it poſſible 
at ſo many thouſand perſons ſhould be impoſed up- 
by the affeveration of that ſtrange, and as it were 
ntinual and public ſign, the oracular judgment (of 
xx Urim and Thummim) which ſhone forth perpe- 
ally from the breaſt-plate of the high prieſt: the 
ration of which ſign until the deſtruction of the 
ſt temple, is always fo entirely credited by all the 
ws, that it is abſolutely neceſſary that their fore · 
thers muſt have been convinced of the undoubted 
tainty of the fact. 


EP EIEnenenm———_— 


CHAP. XVII 


THE SAME PROVED FROM PROPHECIES, 


NOTHER argument, neatly allied to that of. 
miracles, nor leſs conclufive of Divine Pro- 
lence, ariſes from that prophetic declaration of 
D future 


- accounts extant in 
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future events, which is ſeen ſo repeatedly and fe 
manifeſtly verified. among the Hebrews. Such was 
the prediction which declared, that he who ſhould 
rebuild Jericho, ſhould become childleſs. Such too 
was that of the deſtruction of the temple of Bethel 
3 king, and that king expreſsly named Joſiah, 
300 years beſore the actual event. Such again 

was that, by Iſaiah, of the very name and principal 
actions of Cyrus, circumſtantially foretold: that, 
likewiſe, by Jeremiah, of the iſſue of the ſiege carried 
on by the Chaldzans againſt Jeruſalem : the tranſla- 
tion of the empire from the Aſſyrians to the Medes 
and Perſians, and from them to Alexander of Mace- 
donia, a part“ of whoſe empire ſhould afterwards be 
divided between the Lagidæ and the Seleucidæ: the 
ill treatment alſo which the Hebrews were to expe« 
rience from all theſe kings, and eſpecially from the 
famous Antiochus, were fats ſo plainly predicted by 
Daniel, that Porphyrius, who compared the Grecian 
his time, with thoſe predictions, 

was unable to invent any other ſubterfuge, than that 
of ſaying,” that the prophecies. aſcribed to Daniel, 
were written after the events; which is in fact th. 
fame as if a man ſhould ſay, that thoſe works which. 
- bear the name, and which have always been attribu 
ted to the hand of Virgil, were not written by Virgil 
himſelf in the Auguſtan age: for the matter we ar 
ſpeaking of, has never been any more a point i 
doubt among the Jews, than bat was among tht 
Romans. 'To theſe we may add, the very numerous 
and ſtriking prophecies among the people of Mexico 
and Peru, relative to the arrival of the Spaniar 


Ex parte oniy (ſays Grotius); for the Macedonian empi 
was divided into four kingdoms. But the kings of the ſcuth, i. 
of Egypt, and tte kings of the north, i e. of Sy: ia, are alone men 
tioned here, as they alone were concerned with the Jews, 


(39) 
thoſe countries, and to the calamities which were 
hence to follow. 


FROM OTHER ARGUMENTS, 


HITHER alfo may be referred (in confirmation of 
ur aſſertion) the dreams which, not unfrequently, 
dave happened to men, correfponding with ſubſe- 
zuent events, which, either in themſelves or in their 
auſes, could never poſſibly have been known to the 
derſuns who experienced them, correſponding, 1 
by, with ſuch e xactnefs, that no moderate degree of 

pudence would be requiſite to refer them either 
o chance or to natural cauſes. Tertullian, in his 
ok De Anima, has collected fome remarkable in- 
ances of this fart from writers of the higheſt emi- 
nce. The ſame may be faid of apparitions, which 
ot only have been feen, but alſo have been heard to 
beak; if we may credit the telations given us by a 
lafs of hiſtorians, very far remove from every im- 
ulſe an} effect of ſuperſtitious credulity z as alſo the 
ſtimonies of men of modern times, as well in China 


the: in Mexico and other parts of America. Neither 
* ught we to deſpiſe thoſe public trials of innocence, 
bu 


y ordeal fire, which ſo many of the German nations 
ve nat only mentioned in their hiſlories, but actu- 
lly eſtabliſhæd by their laws. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


IN ANSWER TO THE CRJECTION, THAT MIRACLES 
; ARE NOT NOW SEEN, | 


O juſt objection can poſſibly be grounded on the 
© obſervation, that miracles and predictions of 
is nature are in the preſent times never known to 
D 2 happen. 
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happen. That they were ſo formerly, is amply de 
monſtrative of a Divine Providence. And this point 
being once eſtabliſhed, it becomes incumbent upon 
us, of neceſſity, to believe that the Deity hath now 
entirely diſcontinued them, on the ſame principle 
of providence and wiſdom, whereon in former days 
he frequently made uſe of them. Thoſe laws which 
inſtitute throughout the univerſe a courſe of natural 
and yet an uncertainty of future events, could never 

with reaſon, be lightly or continually tranſgreſſed 
That only was at length to be allowed, when the 
occaſion was of moment ſufficient to warrant the 
tranſgreion Such was the period in which the 
wor ſhip of the true God, caſt out as it was from al. 
molt all the world, was yet remaining in one corner 

of the earth, that is, in Judea; and new bulwarks of 
defence became thereupon continually requiſite, te 
ſecure it againſt the impiety where with it was en 
compaſſed and beſieged. Such too was the period in 
which the Chriſtian religion, (whereof we ſhall pre- 
fently proceed in particular to treat) was firſt com 
manded, by Dwine Will, to be publiſhed abroad 
throughout all nations under heaven, | F 


v— — —H— 


15 C H AP, XIX. 


AND THAT EVIL is SUFFERED ro ABOUND so 
| EXCEEDINGLY» 


A NOTHER obſervation, which is apt, in ſome 
men, to create a doubt of the Divine Provi- 
dence, is that of the exceſhve wickedneſs, whereof 4 
Geluge as it were overwhelmeth the whole * 
45 is 
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His (fay they) it would be the particular buſineſs of 
Divine Providence, if 4 ſuch exiſted, to correcy 
d to repreſs. Eaſy and obvious is the anſwer; for 


ow could it poſſivly have been conſiſtent with equity, 


at God, after he had created man an agent equally 


liberty to do good and to do evil, ſhould ſtill have 


ken any ſtep tor the prevention of evil actions, in 
dntradiction to that liberty? This, I fay, —_— 
e evidently-neceffary and immutable attribute 


dodne ſs, which is ſolely reſerved to the Divine Be- 
g, was utterly impoſſible. No methods, however, 


prevention, which can be made uſe of without 
dunteracting that allowed liberty, are left uneſſayed 

the Almighty; ſuch as the inſtitution and promul- 
tion of law, the means of admonitian internal and 
ternal, the language of menaces even, and of pro- 
iſes; neither doth he ſuffer the deſigns of man to 
ach that extenſive and extravagant degree of wick- 
Incſs to which they otherwiſe might rife. And to 
is it hath been owing, that the ſyſtem. of authority 


bd government hath never undergone a total ſub- 
rſion; neither hath it ever been poſſible to blot out 


tirely all knowledge of the Divine Laws. Befides, 
e very evil which tome are ſuffered to commit, fail- 

not ſometimes to bring forth good : when it is ap- 
ied (as hath been ſaid, when we touched upon this 
bject) that others in an equal ſtate of wickedneſs 
ay be thereby puniſhed; that they who have ſwer- 
d and fallen from the path of virtue, may be there- 

reclaĩmed and re-inſtated; or that the virtuous 


Wo ficients in that path may thereby be called upon 


WT fignalize their patience and their conſtancy. In 


e, it is generally the fate of thoſe very men theme 
Ives, whoſe iniquities appear diſregarded for a ſea- 
n, to anſwer, with accumulated intereſt, the debt 

their ſuſpended puniſhments, that hey finally may 

| D 3 trembie 
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tremble at the execution, who have long triumphed 
in the tranſgreffion, of the Divine Will. 


CHA P.. XX; XXI. , 
If THE FREQUENT AFFLICTIONS OF GOOD MEN, AFFORD 1 
NO ARGUMENT AGAINST A PROVIDENCE; BUT AR 
THEMSELVES RETORTED UPON. OUR OTO ENT 
TO PROVE A FUTURE STATE, * 
e: 
UT if it be obſervable that wickedneſs oecaſion ali 
eſcapes without puniſhment, and that good mei 
are ſometimes (to the great offence of many weak" * 
minded perſons) ſo cruelly oppreſſed and injured by? 
the wicked, that they not only paſs their whole live 
in miſery, but even end them often by untimely, an ] 
— difgraceful deaths; yet we are not, therefor c 
aſtily to exclude. the providence of God from ti 
affairs of man, when the exiſtence of that providen l 
over them is proved, as we have already declared 
by ſuch convincing arguments; rather ought we 
collect, as the wiſeſt men have done, that, * 
| (e nA. xx1.) ö « 
SINCE the Deity doth certainly regard hum © 
actions; fince juſtice is his attribute; and nc 
notwithſtaiding, the facts above mentioned are uM 
deniable; we may well expect after this life that WY x 
day of account and retribution vil arrive, that ne « 


ther notorious vice may remain unpuniſhed, nor illu 
trious virtue unnoticed, unrewarded, 


CHAY 
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CHAP. XXII. 


ed 


no THIS ASSERTION is CONFIRMED BY TRADITION, 


T is requiſite, in order to eſtabliſh the foregoing 
argument, to eſtabliſh likewiſe our poſition, That 
he ſoul ſurvives the body. Now this is a tradition 
f the higheſt antiquity, gradually deſcended from 
ur firſt parents (for whence can it otherwiſe have 
een derived?) to almoſt every civilized people under 
eaven. This appears from Homer, and from the 
hiloſophers not only of Greece, but from thoſe alſo 
he Druids) of ancient Gaul, and from the Indian 


ea ramins: as well as from the accounts given us by 
Ib eaeny writers, of the Agyptians, the Thracians, 


nd likewiſe of the Germans. | 

Moreover we obſerve, from various inſtances, that 
Me notion alſo of Divine judgment after death, ob- 
Wined very generally; not among the Greeks alone, 
t likewife, as Strabo, Diogenes, Laertius, and Plu- 


ru reh inform us, among the Ægyptians and the Indi- 
et s. Add to this, the tradition found of old, in the 


ritings of Hyſtaſpes and the Sybills, and now alſo 
a Ovid, in Lucan, and among the Siamefe Indians, 
Wn porting the deſtruction of the univerſe by a general 
Puflagration. Aſtrologers eſtabliſh this idea, by 
Weir obſervation of the nearer approaches of the ſun 


% the earth“. 
u It ſhould further be remarked, that the fame opi- 
* on reſpecting the future exiſtence of the ſoul, as 


1 12 ell as on the ſubject of a future judgment, was 
Nen found among the natives, by the firſt difcoverers 


I do not preſume to enter fully on the ſubject; but it is impoſ. 
ble to paſs over this argument without obſerving, that even if the 
zeory had been true, the concluſion would not be very evident. 

of 
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of the Canary iſlands, of America, and of other re. 


mote parts. 


N 


— — — —— 
CHAP. XXIII. 
NO REASON IN OBJECTION TO IT. 


O argument can poſſibly be drawn from nature, 
to refute this tradition, ſo anciently, ſo gene- 
rally received. The diſſolution of all thoſe things 
which are ſeen to periſh, is occafioned by one of the 
three following cauſes: By the oppoſition. of a con 
trary and more powerful nature; as cold is deſtroyed 
by any great degree of heat: by the ſubtraction of 
that, whereon a thing dependeth; as the ſize of 1 
glaſs, when the glaſs is broken; by the defect of the 
efficient cauſe; as light, when the ſun diſappeareth, 
Now none of theſe cauſes can be ſaid to affect the 
mind (or ſoul). The firſt cannot, becauſe it is im- 
Foſlible that any thing can be named, of a nature 
contrary to that of the mind. Nay it is the peculiar 
nature of the mind to receive into itſelt after its own 
proper, i. e. intellectual manner, the moſt abſolut: 
contrarieties, in the ſame proportion, and at the 
fame time. The ſecond cannot, becauſe the natur 
of the mind is altogether independent. If it ha 
depended upon any thing, it had been upon the hu 
man body: but that is plainly not the gafe, for whi! * 
the powers of the body are wearied by action, thi 
facultics of the mind alone receive no wearine'M 
therefrom: ſo again, the bodily powers ere injure 
by a too great excellence in the object preſented tc 
them; as the fight of the eye by the rays of the ſun 
| Wy 


* 
* 


' 
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implanted in his nature; that force of conſcience 
which he feels, affording on the one hand, internal eon- 
ſolation for every upright, however irkſome, action, 
and ſupporting itſelf with a kind of future hope; 
but ſtinging and tormenting itſelf, on the other 
hand, for every evi action; efpecially on the ap- 
proach of death, as through a ſenſible, apprehenſion 
of impending judgment. To ſtifle that inſtinctive 
Force, we fee, from various examples, how frequent!y 
and how fruitleſsly exerted the power of the mof} 
abandoned tyrants hath been, although their utmoſt 
wilhes, as well as their utmoſt endeavours, have 


_ conſpired to attain that end. 


a —ñô 
CHAP. XXV. 


Tut ULTIMATE DESIGN OF MAN MYST COSBQUENTLY 
| Fug BE HIS FUTURE FELICITY, 


HE nature of the ſoul, then, being ſuch as to ex- 
© clude, of itſelf, all cauſe of diffolution; and 
God, at the fame time, having given us to under- 
ſtand, by various intimations of his gracious will, 
that the ſoul ſhall ſurvive the hody; the ultimate de- 
fign of man can. never be more werthily directed than 
to the attainment of felicity in that future ſtate, 
This it is, which Plato and the Pythagoreans ex- 
preſſed in their aſſertion, that the happineſs of man 


tonſiſts in his becoming as like, as poſſible, to the 
Deity, What that happineſs may be, and how it 


may be attained, it is poſſible, indeed, for human 
conjefture to inveſtigate, but wherever we can gain 
from Divine Revelation any aſſiſtance in the ſearch, 
it is incumbent on us to receive that afliſtance, ag 
abſolutely and certainly infallible.” 

CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXVI. 


TE MUST SEARCH OUT THE TRUE RELIGION, IN OR. 
DER TO ATTAIN THAT FUTURE FELICITY. 


AS the Chriſtian Religion doth promiſe, above 
others, to obtain for us the end propoſed, it 
all be confidered and duly examined, in the ſecond 
art of this work, how far we may depend upon the 
rath and certainty of that religion, 


—— — — — — 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


— 
CHAP. A. 
LY | 
THE TITLE OF THE TRUE RELIGION TS JUSTLY 

SY APPLIED TO. THAT OF CHRIST, i 
nd Ts | L | |. 
er- WJ HE purport of this ſecond book, then, it muſt- A 

ill, be obſerved, is not to canvals, ſeverally, the | 


de-Harticular tenets of Chriſtianity z but only im general 
an o prove the ſuperior truth and ſingular authority of 
te. he Chriſtian Religion itſelf; And this. with hearty 
ex» Hupplications unto Chriſt, who now ſitteth on the 
an Whrone of Heaven, that he will graciouſty enable us, 
he Wy a fit portion of his Holy Spirit, duly to diſcharge 
it o great an undertaking, we proceed, as follows, to 
an Nemonſtrate. | 


7) SL | CHAP. 


11 


c HAF. 1. 


TO PROVE THAT SUCH A PERSON As JESUS WAY 
ONCE LIVING UPON EARTH, 


TH AT Jeſus of Nazareth was formerly living in 
Judæa, in the reign of Tiberius the Roman 
Emperor, is uniformly and invariably declared to be 
a ſact, not only by the Chriſtians in every country 
under heaven, but alſo by the Jews univerſally; as 
well by the preſent generation of them, as by the 
writers among them, ever fince the period to which 
we refer; Pagan authors, at the ſame time, that iz 
to ſay, authors, who were neither of the Jewith or 
of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, ſuch as Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, the younger Pliny, and many others after them, 
unite in atteſtation pf the ſame undeniable truth. 


 _ THE SAME JESUS UNDERWENT AN 1GNOMINIOU) 
DEATH. | 


THAT the ſame Jeſus did ſuffer and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, the Procurator of Judza, is, 
in like manner, acknowledged by all Chriſtians what- 
ſoever, notwithſtanding the + diſgraceful reflection 
| which they, as the worſhippers of ſuch a Lord ra 
1% might bring upon themſelves. This alſo do the Jews 

acknowledge; conſcious as they muſt at the ſam 
time feel, that all the odium and extreme reſentmeni unc 
which they experience from the Chriſtians, unde we. 
whoſe dominion they univerſally dwell, may beruf 
chiefly aſcribed to chis very circumſtance, the obſti 
nate demand of their importunate anceſtors, whereb) 
Pilate was compelled to pronounce the fatal ſentence 
The Pagan writers abovementioned, have One 


141, 


he ſame ſad event; and it was, further, expreſsly 

ade apparent by the Acta Pilati“ which were ex- 
ant for a long time after, and to which the Chriſti- 
ans were accuſtomed occaſionally to appeal. Julian 
and other enemies of Chriſtianity never dared to 
all in queſtion the authenticity of this fact (the ig- 
ominious death of Jeſus) and conſequently no hiſ- 
ory can poſſibly ſtand upon more certain grounds 


VAS 


d bean this does, as having been atteſted and allowed, 
tr will not ſay by the concurrent evidence of jarring 
ö * ndividuals alone, but of contending nations. In 
; e k 


pite of all diſſentions, we perceive however, that 
he wideſt extremities of the world unite, with ado- 
ation, in the full acknowledgement, that the ſame 
Jeſus is the Lord. | 


CHAP. III. 


JEVER THELESS, HE WAS WORSHIPPED AFTER 
DEATH, BY MEN OF THE MOST ENLIGHTEN= 
ED UNDERSTANDINGS. 


HE worſhipping of Jeſus is not an inſtitution of 

modern or of latter times alone, but may be 
raced backward to that early period immediately 
ubſequent to that of his crucifixion. In the reign 
df Nero, for example, as it is atteſted by Tacitus 
and others, the profeſſors of the Chriſtian worſhip 
were frequently condemned, for that ſole cauſe, to 
ufferings, to torture, and to death. 


F. HA. 
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RAP. I. 


WHICH cad . ONLY BR ACCOUNTED FOR. BY THE 
oof MIRACLES WHICH HE WROUGHT. 


MoNG the worſhippers of Chriſt, there were 
always many to be found, who poſſeſſed a good 
ſhare of natural abilities and judgment, and a com- 
petent degree of acquired learning. Such, for ex- 
ample, (to ſay nothing of the Jews in this particu- 
lar) we may conſider Sergius the Deputy of Cyprus, 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, Polycarpus, Juſtin, Ire- 
neus, Athenagoras, Origenes, Tertullian, Clemen 
Alexandrinus, and others. When we perceive 
therefore, that men, like theſe, who for the molt 
art acted in deſpite of all the bias and ſtrong pre 
judice of education; who at the ſame time were 
not tempted to eſpouſe the cauſe of Chriſtianity by 
any proſpect whatſoever of advantage or of honour; 
when we perceive, I ſay, that men, like theſe, be 
came the voluntary and devoted worſhippers of One 
who ſuffered a diſgraceful death, it is totally impoſli 
ble to aſcribe their conduct to. any other motive 
than the certain diſcovery, which a diligent irquiry 
ſuitable at once to the wiſdom of the men and tc 
the importance of the ſubject, had enabled them ti 
make, that the fame of his miracles which had © 
gone forth into all the countries round about,” was 
truly, faithfully, and undeniably atteſted. Thus atWin, 
teſted were the cures which he wrought by his worWit! 
alone, and that too before all the people, in grievou 
and inveterate diſeaſes; the gift of ſight to hin 
who nad been born blind; the increaſe of the 
loaves, which he more than once commanded, 
tha 


— 
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hat many thouſands, who could all bear witneſs of 
t, did eat and were filled ;? the reſtoration of the 
lead to life; and many other aQs of equal admira- 
Son, and of equal truth. 


THE 
—ͤ —ꝛ— — — 


CHAP... v. 


rich MIRACLES CANNOT POSSIBLY BE ASCRIBED 
TO ANY NATURAL OR INFERNAL AGENCY, BUT 
MUST HAVE PROCEEDED. ALTOGETHER FROM 
GOD, | 2 ; 


* 
3 


O ſurely and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed was the 
fame of the miracles of Jeſus, that Celſus and 
ulian, when they wrote againſt the Chriſtians, have, 


molly U | 
pre either of them, dared to deny that he 2 EX» | 
were rted a miraculous power, while the Hebrews ex- | 


rreſsly alaw it in their books of the Thalmud “. 
he very appellation of prodigies and miracles which 


are given to the facts above-mentioned, is a ſuſhcient 
On roof that they were not wrought by any natural ef- 


ect; neither is it poſſible that any natural effect 
hould utterly remove the moſt inveterate diſeaſes, 
nd that too in an inſtant, by the ſole power of the 
oice or of the touch. Beſides if it had been poſſi- 
le by any means whatever, to have aſcribed thoſe | 
orks to the regular agency of nature, that ſurely | 


*The Thalmud (which the Jews call the Cabala, i. e the doc. | 
Wine received by tradition) conſiſts of two parts, One, called the | 
Jiſnah, is the text of the Thaimud, or traditions ; containing the | f 
pinions, rites, and ceremonies of the Jews: Another, named 
emara, is a ſupplemental comment or myſtical expofition of 
e law. There are two Thalmuds ; one publiſhed at Jeruſalem 
bout the year of Chriſt 300; another at Babylon about the year 


t Chriſt 500, 
E 2 would 
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would have been done many ages ago, as well by 
the profeſſed enemies of Chriſt in perſon, as by the 
enemies of his goſpel. Upon the ſame principle we 
find it equally impoſſhble, to conſider them as tricks 
and impoſtures ; as they were, for the moſt part, 
openly performed, when (according” to St, Luke) 
*« innumerable multitudes of people were gathered 
together” to behold them; and many in thoſe mul. 
titudes, were men of ſenſe and information, ill-af- 
fected towards Chriſt, and cloſely watching him in 
every action. Tt ſhould, further, be remembered, 
| that he repeatedly performed many miracles of the he 
| ſame nature; neither were the effects produced by he 
| them momentary, but permanent, After a due 
1 conſideration of all theſe circumſtances, the obvious 
3 concluſion follows as the Jews themſelves acknow- 
l ledge, that ſome ſupernatural power, that is to ſay, 
ſome good or evil ſpirit, muſt have been the cauſe 
from which thoſe effects proceeded, That they pro- 
ceeded not from any evil ſpirit is clearly proved, 
becauſe this very doctrine of Chriſt, which thoſe 
miracles were employed to eſtabliſh, militates di- 
rectly againſt evil ſpirits ; expreſsly prohibiting the Mena 
worſhip of them, and reſtraining all men from every 
impurity and wickedneſs, in which fuch fpirits take 
delight. This again is ſtill further proved by the 
actual and conſequent effects of this doctrine; for, 
wherever it was received, we find immediately that 
the worſhipping of ſpirits, and the exerciſe of **cu- 
, Tious arts” fell away together; the worſhip of one 
God was introduced; all ſpirits were holden in abo- b. 
mination z and by the coming of Chriſt, as Porphy- Wh 
rius himfelf hath acknowledged, the whole power 
of them was broken and deſtroyed. Now, it is ut- 
terly incredible that any evil ſpirit ſhould be fo im- co 
politic and abſurd, as to work repeatedly thoſe = 
0 


1 


N onour or advantage to itſelf, but on the contrary, 
l he utmoſt diſadvantage and diſgrace. It is at the 
ii ame time, wholly incompatible with the wiſdom 


ind the goodneſs of God himſelf that, we ſhould be- 
ieve him capable of ſuffering the efforts of deviliſh 
deceit and ſubtilty to be practiſed with ſucceſs upon 
2 ſet of men, acting (as the primitive diſciples of 


blameleſs tenor of their lives, and from the many 
alamities which for conſcience ſake they underwent) 
n utter abhorrence of all evil ways, and living in 
he ſervice of that very God with fear. But if, on 


he agency of virtuous Beings, virtuous indeed, but 
ſtill ſubordinate to God, we therein immediately ad- 


"- Wnit that thoſe works were pleaſing to the Supreme 
79 Being, and conducive to his honorz fince virtuous 
5 Beings can never act otherwiſe than in conformity 


ith his good pleaſure, and for the advancement of 


d, nis glory. It would here, then, be needleſs to ob- 
- ſerve, that the - miracles which Chriſt performed, 


the revival of the dead, for inſtance, which he mare 


he han once effected) were, many of them, of ſuch a 
11 nature, that they plainly ſeemed to indicate the hand 
Ix df God himſelf, Miraculous exertions of God's 


power are never it is certain, either mediately or im- 
mediately diſplayed without a cauſe : A wiſe legiſ- 
lature departeth not at any time from the laws 
which he hath himſelf enacted, except in caſes of 
ingular neceſſity. Now, none other cauſe can poſ- 
ibly be named, requiring thoſe exertions, than that 
Lrhich was alleged by Chriſt ; I mean the neceſſity 
of them at that period, for a teſtimony of the truth 
its of his doftrine. The eye-witneſſes of his miracles 
could imagine none other; and when, as we have 
I | 8 * » dbſerded 


df power, which brought, in no ſingle inſtance, any 


hriſt undoubtedly were known to act, from the 


the other hand, we aſcribe the miracles of Chriſt to 


* 
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obſerved, very many of thoſe witneſſes were pious 
and devout perſons, it were impious to ſuppoſe the 
Almighty to have acted thus, on purpoſe to deceive 
them. From this ſingle conſideration, very many of 
the Jews who lived about the time of Jeſus, and 
who on no account could be perſuaded to relinquiſh 
one tittle of the Moſaic law, (ſuch were they who 
were called Nazarenes and Ebionites) nevertheleſs 
would readily acknowledge that the miſſion of out 
Saviour was divine, ; 


| | 
CHAP. VI. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME JESUS CON 
 $ISTENTLY AND CREDIBLY ATTESTED. 


HE various miracles which Chriſt performed 
afford not a ſtronger argument to recommen 


his religion and to propagate his worſhip, than th hu 


which ariſes from the ſubſequent event of his aQu: 
and perfonal reſurrection from the croſs, fron 
death, and from the grave. Chriftians, of all coun 
tries and in all ages, declare this event not only: 
an abſolute and undoubred fact, but as the princip: 
foundation of their faith. Now, the firſt Teache 
of Chriſtianity could never have been able to har 
induced their hearers to make this declaration, 
they had not convinced them of the truth of th 
doctrine upon the fulleſt and moit compleat er: 
dence ;z and to men, who are poſſeſſed of ſome d 
gree of judgment, all evidence muſt have appear 
inſuihcient and inconcluſive, except the ſolemn : 
firmation of thoſe Teachers that they themſelves hi 
deen actual eye-witneſſes of the fact. Without 1 


ſolem 
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Memn affirmation, no man of common ſenſe would 


Us 

he ave confided in their word; eſpecially in times like 
ire oſe, when any <xpreſſion of that confidence expoſ- 
off him immediately to the greateſt perils and misfor- 


ind nes. That they poſitively made and reſolutely 
1h 
rho 
lets 
Out 


cir own accounts, as from the accounts of others; 
ay, it is recorded even, that they appealed to the 
vidence of five hundred brethren at once, who had 
Il ſeen Jeſus when he had riſen from the dead. 
zo general, ſo extenſive an appeal, is by no means 

e aſual practice of impaſtors; neither is it poſſible 
hat any fal/e aſſertion ſhould obtain the concurrent 
eſtimony of ſo numerous a conſpiracy. If, how= 


vere the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed miniſters of the 


d, the truth of the reſurrection ought ſtill to be ad- 
itted. No man is wicked without ſome induce- 


den nent to become fo. 'The apoſtles could have 19 in- 
thalWucement. Ambition never could have prompted 
CluWhem to attempt an impoſture of this kind, when 
fro icher the Heathens or the Jews, who branded them 


with every mark of contempt and of diſgrace, 


ly Wad the entire poſſeſſion of all honours and diſ- 
cipWinEtions. The views of avarice could not have 
cheyWrevailed with them; when, on the other hand, 
haWheir very profeſſion of Chriſtianity was frequently 


ollowed by the inſtant confiſcation of all proper- 
y, if they were found poſſeſſed of any; and even 
F this had not been ſo, the propagation of the 


and to neglect all temporal concerns. It is equally 
impoſſible that any other worldly conſideration or 
advantage could have induced. them to declare a 
Waiſchood, when the very apoſtolical function of it- 
felt neceſſarily expoſed them to hardſhips, to hunger, 

bs to 


aintained this afhrmation, is apparent, as well from 


ver, the evidence of thoſe twelve perſons, who. 


hriſtian religion, had been the ſole evidence adduc- 


poſpe] would ſtill unavoidably oblige them to forego. 


($6) 
to thirſt, to ſtripes, and to impriſonment. The 
mere applauſe which they might acquire from their 
own party, was ſurely not an object, of ſuſhcient 
import, that men of their plain and humble fituati- 
on, whoſe principles and practice were equally 
averſe from all pride and oſtentation, ſhould have 
conſidered it as an ample compenſation for ſuch : 
load of calamities. They muſt have been conſcious, at 
the ſame time, of the violent oppoſition which their 
doctrine would be ſure to meet with wniver/ally, as 
well from the ſelf-intereſted and narrow views of 
human nature in general, as from the expreſs autho- 
rity of every individual ſtate; nothing leſs, there 
fore, than the divine promiſe could poſhbly have 
encouraged them to hope for ſucceſs ſo rapid and 
ſo extenſive. It may further be obſerved, that how- 
ever great they might imagine this attainable ap 
plauſe to be, they never could have propoſed te 
themſelves any long enjoyment of-it; as we find 
moſt plainly from their own and from all ſubſequent 
accounts, (while God deſignedly concealed his inten 
tion in this reſpect) that they looked for an almoſt 
immediate deſtruction and end of all things. We 
are to conclude, then, that the apoſtles devifed thi 
impoſture (in regard to the reſurreCtion) in orde 
to ſupport and protect their religion: But this ſure] 
ly, upon a fair conſideration of the matter, can ne 
ver be imagined or aſſerted. They muſt either have 
believed or diſbelieved; in their own minds, the 
truth of that religion. If they had not believed i 
to be the be, they never would have preferred it t 
others, in the exerciſe of which they might have lit 
ed with much more ſecurity, reputation, and re 
ſpect: neither would they have profeſſed that rel 
gion, however true they might believe it, if they ha 
not believed alſo that profeſſion to be neceſſary : el 

peciall 
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ially as it likewiſe was eaſy to foreſee, and from 
erience immediately to learn, that death would 
the certain conſequence of that profeſſion to 
hole multitudes of their adherents ; whereby they 
uld become, in every inſtance, as being the un- 
and unneceſſary authors of it, undoubtedly guil- 
of the crime of murder. If, on the other hand, 
y were convinced of the truth, and of the ſuperi- 
excellence of their religion; were convinced alſo 
the neceſſity which obliged them to profeſs that 
igion, even when their maſter was no more; 
ey could never poſſibly have been ſo convinced, 
d their maſter deceived them in the promiſe of his 
urrection. To every man, in his right reaſon, 
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breach of ſuch a promiſe muf? have been ſuffi- 
an Dt io have made him diſavow inſtantly every 
ole of his faith, in ſpite of all 3 and pre- 

ception whatſoever. All kinds of religion, but, 


find 
uent 
ten 
molt 

We 
| thi 
Yrilen 
ſure 
n nei 


havt 


dye all, the Chriſtian tenets, prohibit lying and 
ſe-witneſling, particularly in matters of a ſacred 
ure. 'The apoſtles, therefore, from a motive of 
gard to religion, and eſpecially to a religion, like 
irs, could never have been induced to aſſert a 
ſehood. They were men, moreover, whoſe mo- 
and behaviour their very enemies were unable to 
dure; nor is any circumſtance ever urged in ob- 
tion to them, that plainneſs and ſimplicity alone 
epted, which naturally removed them as far as 
ible from every inclination to invent a falſehood. . 
ere was not one of them who did not endure the 
reſt. trials and diſtreſſes, becauſe of their profefl- 
belief in the reſurrection of Jeſus. Many of them 
n actually underwent the moſt uncommon and 
aordinary kinds of death, on account of their 


1 , tive affirmation and evidence of the fact. A 
cial en in his right ſenſes it is true, might poſſibly 


undergo 
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undergo ſuch ſufferings in ſupport of ſome favourits 
object of his firm belief; but it is altogether iner 
dible that not one alone, but that many perſons ſhoul 
endure them voluntarily, for the ſake of any falſe 
hood, when they knew it 1 be a falſehood, and coul 
have no intereſt in obtruding that falſehood on t! 
world. That the apoſtles, however, were neithe 
fools nor madmen, is very evidently ſhewn, as we 
by their lives as by their writings, 

What has been ſaid of the firſt apoſtles, may | 
ſaid alſo of St. Paul, who publicly declared, th: 
Chriſt was ſeen of him alſo” ſitting on the thron 
of heaven. Now Paul was a man who had bee 
© taught according to the perfect manner” of 2 
ſewiſh learning, and to whom the higheſt officy 
and honours had been open, had he walked in t 
ſteps of his anceſtors ; nevertheleſs, he eſteemed 
a duty incumbent on him, for the ſake of that pr 
ſeſſion, to ſubject himſelf to the abuſe and hatred 
his own kindred; to undertake arduous, hazardou 
and laborious ron, both by ſea and lant 
into all parts of the world; and even to endure u 
timately an ignominious death. 


| 
CHAP, VII. 


AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION WH!CH is FOUX 
ED ON THE APPARENT JMPOSSIBILITY OF TH 


- RESURRECTION» 


WE are, doubtleſs, unable to diſbelieve the tru 
of any fact when it is eſtabliſhed upon ei 
dence ſo numerous and ſo concluſive, unleſs it c: 
be urged that the fat itſelf is abſolutely * 
0 
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dw all things it is ſaid, are impoſſible, which im- 
2 contradiction. The reſurrection, however, 
not be conſidered in that light. We might ſay 
it is true, if we ſhould hear it aſſerted that the 
e perſon was alive and dead at the ſame time; 
there can be no reaſon to think it impoſſible 
t a dead perſon ſhould be reſtored to life, eſpe- 
ly by the power of that Being, who firſt gave 
to all. - 

en of great wiſdom have thought it not impoſ- 
e; for Plato records an inſtance ot it, in regard 
Er the Armenian; Heraclides Ponticus tells us 
a woman who was reſtored to life; Herodotus 
ates the ſame of Ariſtzus : and Plutarch gives us 
dther inſtance. Now, whether theſe accounts be 
e or falſe, they ſtill ſerve to ſhew that very learn- 
men have believed it a poſſible event, | 


pr 
ed 7 

dou RESURRECTION OF JESUS BEING GRANTED, 
land HE TRUTH OF HIS RELIGION 'MUST BE UN- 


DENIABLE, 


INC E then the poſſibility of the reſurrection can 
longer be queſtioned ; and ſince the reality of it 
tteſted by credible and ſufficient evidence, inſo- 
h that Bechai the chief ruler of the Jews, con- 
d himſelf perfectly convinced thereby, that Je- 
did truly and certainly return to life: ſince, 
it is allowed by all parties, that the ſame Jeſus 
| as by Divine command, propoſe and introduce 
ew religion to mankind z3 hat religion muſt con- 
e (rv Wently be true; as it would be wholly repugnant 
'n ei the divine attributes of juſtice and of wiſdom, 
it conſt God ſhould recommend in ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
oſſib iner, a perſon who had impoſed upon the 


world 
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world in a matter of ſuch high importance: more ef. 
pecially, as Chriſt himſelf, previcusly to the event, had 
foretold the approach and the manner of his death, 
and had alſo foretold his reſurreCtion z actually add- 


ing, at the ſame time, that theſe things would here. Ly 
fore come to paſs, that the truth of his religion 
might be confirmed and eſtabliſhed throughout alli. 
nations. a fi 
th 

pr 

EA? vo. 7 

THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN), 
RELIGION, ſtr 

pr 


T* arguments, hitherto adduced, ariſe from the fe- 
facts themſelves; the arguments, which ariſe 
from the nature of the religion, remain to be conſi- 
dered. And indeed we muſt either reject altogether 
every ſpecies of divine worſhip, (which no perſon 
will ever think of doing, who believes the exiſtence 
and providence of a God, and who conſiders alſo 
that man is a being endowed with an excellent in 
tellectual faculty, as well as with a power of elec 
tion in moral good and evil, whereby he become 
a proper ſubject of reward and puniſhment) or ell 
we muſt admit the tenets of Chriſtianity : and thi 
not only becauſe of the outward evidence of th ro 
facts before-mentioned, but alſo becauſe of the in 
trinſic and eſſential properties of religion itſelf nat 
fince none can poſſibly be produced by any age « 
nation, more excellent in reſpect of the propoſe 
reward, more perfect in reſpect of the el 
cepts, more admirable in the means of its appointe port 
diſpenſation, | | 
f CHA! 
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THE . EXCELLENCE or THE PROPOSED. REWARD. 


TQ besic. then, with the reward or ultimate de- 
E | ſign of man (that being, as we ſay, the ſirſt ob · 
ject in intention, though the laſt in execution) we 
find, if we recur to the expreſs covenant of the law, 
that Moſes promiſed nothing to the Jews, in the in- 
ſtitution of their religion, beyond the bleſſings of this 
preſent world; the bleſſings of à „ ſruicful land;”. . 
of © plentcous ſtorehouſes;” of long and - healthful 
lives; of riſing and hopeful generations. All, be- 
yond this, is either hidden in myſterious darkneſs, 
LAN or diſcoverable only by learned diſquiſition and ab- 
ſtruſe reaſoning. Hence it was, that many who 
profeſſed their obſervance - of the Moſaic law (the 
ſet of the Sadducees in particular) diſclaimed and 
rejected every expectation of reward after death. 
Among the Grecians, who derived all their learning 
from = Chaldzans, and Egyptians, the few philoſo- 
phers who entertained ſome imperfect ideas of ano- 
ther ſtate ter the, diſſolution of this viſible exiſtence, 
ſtill ſpoke of it as a matter. of the greateſt doubt and 
uncertainty, as we may perceive: by the differtations 
of Socrates, and by the writings of Tully, Seneca, 
and others; and in ſpite gf their diligent endeavours 
to find arguments, in ſupport of the opinion, they 
were able to advance little or nothing upon certain 
wounds: for the arguments in general which they 
adduce, hold good no further in reſpect to the hu- 
man, than to the brute, creation No wonder, then, 
hat others, in conſequence of this obſervation, de- 
iſed, the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls. 
Others again, ſeeing that this doctrine could be ſup- 
Vorted by no certain evidence or proof, and unable, 
Nou 10 $13 127-0 A n ac 
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at the fame time, to deny altogether any ultimate 
deſign of man's exiſtence, were driven to this def. 
perate aſſertion, that virtue was its -own reward, 
and that wiſdom alone were an ample ſecuxity for 
Happineſs amid the keeneſt tortures of the brazen 
bull of Phalaris. Others, however, not' without 
reaſon condemned alſo'this opinion; ſufficiently con- 
-vinced that felicity, and eſpecially ſupreme felicity, 
could not poſſibly conſiſt in any thing, attended with 
dangers, with 'misfortunes, with tortures, and with 
death; unleſs, indeed, we could contrive to regulate 
our feelings by the ſound of words, and totally dif- 
card every real ſenſation. © They conceived, there 
fore, that the ſupreme good and ultimate deſign ot 
man muſt certainly be found in ſenſual gratifications 
Men, however, abundantly and effectually refuted 
this doctrine, as a doctrine deſtructive to every ſee 
of honeſty and virtue, implanted in the human heart 
reducing, in effect, the upright and ſublime views o 
man, to a level with the low and groveling condition 
of the brute creation. Such was the wandering ſtat: 
of 1gnorance and doubt in which mankind were loſt 
at that period when Chriſt introduced amongſt then 
the true knowledge of their final object: He promi 
ſed unto all his followers a life to come; a life nc 
only exempt from any future death, anxiety, ani 
trouble, but attended alſo with the higheſt bliſs 
Nor was his promiſe limited only to the /ou/ of mat 
(the future felicity of which they had been led, part 
upon wild conjectural, partly upon obſcure trad 
tional authority, in ſome meaſure to expect;) bu 
, it was extended alſo to the body: and this ſure 
| on the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice; that the boiWrou 
| | which is often doomed for the ſake of the divine 1: 
t 
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to ſuffer hardſhips, tortures, and death, may not fi 
in the end to receive a compenſation. Furthermo 
the bleſſings, which are promiſed, are of no vile an 


ſor 
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ſordid nature, like the banquets of which the groſler 
Jews expect their heaven to conſiſt, they are not the 
juſtful indulgences which the Mahometans promiſe 
to themſelves as heir paradiſe; (for theſe are the 
mere means of relief, peculiarly provided, againſt 
the frailties of this — exiſtence; the one for the 
ſupport of life in ſingle individuals, the other for the 
continuance of their reſpective kinds ;) but they are 
the bleſſings of a ſpiritual, incorruptible, and glori- 
ous body; the bleflyigs of a ſoul, of infinite perfec- 
tion, to know even God and his divine providence, 
and to comprehend all things that may now be unre- 
vealed to us; the bleſſings of a will, replete with 
complacency and joy, but, above all, 'continually 
occupied in tie contemplation, in the admiration 
n& in the praife of God Bleſhngs, in ſhort, far 
greater and more excellent; than any which the moſt 
exalted comparifons in this world can enable us to 
imagine, or the heart of man can poſlibly conceive, 
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= WILL SHEW, BY THE WAY, THE ABSURDITY- Of 
THE ASSERTION; THAT OUR BODIES, AFTER 18. 


$0LUTtON,. CANNOT, BE "RES PORED, . 
NESIDE the objection which we have already 
D ſwered (chap. vil.) it is, further, frequently de- 
icd, on the ground of abſolute impoſſibility, that 
he human fabric, when diſſolved, ſhould ever be 


groundleſs and abſurd. Is it not determined by phi- 
oſophers in general, that matter, whatever changes 
t may undergo, does {till remain exiſtent, and capa- 
Ren 2 b An be | + | --ble 
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dentically re-compacted. But the argument is 
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ble of various appearances? And ean we then doubt 


1 
u 


ſo careth for the dumb animals that he ſuffereth no 
one of them to periſh without him, may regard t 

Suman bodies with peculiar care, ſo as to prevent 
any part of them, which may become the food of 
ether human bodies, from being. turned into thei 
material ſubſtance, any more than poiſons or medi 
eines are; and this more eſpecially, as we ſeem in 
ſtinctively to know from nature that human fleſh w 

not intended to be made human food. If this how 
ever be not ſo, and if our future bodies muſt 1a 


aſid 
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aſide every particle which they may have, by any 
means, acquired in addition to their firſt and origi- 
nal conſtitution, the identity of each particular body 
will ſtill remain unaffected; ſince even in our preſent 
bodies we perhaps experience a greater variation 

our component particles; nay, the very butterfly may 
be comprized in the worm, and the ſubſtance of a 
vegetable or a liquid in ſome moſt minute part of 
matter; whence they may afterwards be increafed 
reſpectively into their proper ſize and quantity. 
Since, therefore, theſe and many other poſitions may 
without impropriety be advanced, the re · union of 
our bodily parts, when diſſolved, cannot reaſonably 
be thought impoſſible: and men of the deepeſt eru- 
dition, as, for example, Zoroaſter among the Chal- 


l dzans, Theopompus among the Peripatetics, and 
wi almoſt all the ſect of the Stoics unanimouſly, have. 
heuſſ believed it an event, which not only might poſſibly, 
* but would actually, come to paſs. | 
3. 8 a. 
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t PHE ſecond artiele wherein we may obſerve, the 
vent ſuperiority of the Chriſtian Religion over ali 
dg other inſlitutions which either are, have been, or 
hei ever can be, introduced, is that of the excellent 


lanctity of ite precepts in reſpect to the Divine Wor- 
Mip, as well as to the other particulars enjoined. In 
Amoſt all parts of the 8 as Porphyrius has ſhewn 
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at large, and as our modern voyagers aſſure. us, the 
religious rites of Paganiſm were replete with acts of 


cruelty. The expiatory virtue of human- ſacrifices 
was believed ſo ſtrongly an. ſo; generally, that nei- 
ther Grecian literature or Roman juriſprudence have 
been able to overcome the prejudice... 'This appears 
from che accounts which are given us of the victims 
that were offered up by the Grecians to Bacchus 
Omeſta, and of the ſacrifices that were made by the 
Romans, of the Grecian and Gauliſh men and wo- 
men to Jupiter Latialis. Even their moſt ſacred 
myſteries, whether of Ceres or of Bacchus (whom 
they ſtyled, Liber Pater) abounded with all kinds ot 
obſcenity: as appeared, when the oath of religious 
ſecrecy was once broken, and the tranſactions began 
to be divulged, as they are very fully, by Clemens 
Alexandrinus and others. The days ſet apart for the 
honour of the Gods, were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
games and public ſpectacles that Cato was aſhamed 
10 be preſent at them. The Jewiſh religion, it is 
true, contained nothing in its principles of an illicit 
or immoral tendency; but ſtill, leſt a people prone 
to idolatry, as the Jews were, ſhould revolt from the 
true religion, it was neceſſary to load them with 
ſtrict and ceremonious injunctions, which were in 
themſelves of a nature totally indifferent and imma- 
terial: ſuch, for example, were the animal facrifices 
preſcribed to them; the law of circumciſion; the 
expreſs prohibition from all manmer' of work upon 
the ſabbath days, and the reſtrictions that debarred 
them from ſeveral k nds of food. Some of theſe ors 
dinances have been borrowed by the Mahometans, 
who have added to them a total abſtinence from wine. 
We are taught, on the other hand, by the Chriſtian 
Religion, that“ Ged'is a Spirit, and/that they-who 
-worſhip him, muſt worſſiip him in ſpirit and Fr 
truth" 


n 
truth“ and in all thoſe & reaſonable ſervices,” which 
without any injunction are obvioully and intrinſically 
excellent. It cequi.eth the circumciſion of the 
heart and; not of the fleſh”; it inſtrufteth us to 
« keep the teaſt” not by abſtaining from every work, 
but from unlawfu! works; to make a ſacrifice not 
cf ** the fat of bulls” or of « the blood of goats,“ 
but of our own. blood, if occaſion, thould require it, 


* « 


in teſtimony of the truth of Chriſt, It teacheth us 
o- Wo believe, that when © we give alms of our goods 
ed {MW unto the poor, we lend unto the Lord.” It enjoineth 
m Nus not to abſtain from any particular kinds of met 
of Nor of drink, but ſo to uſe_them in temperance and 
us moderation, that they may conduce to our well-he- 
an ing. It commandeth us to ſybdue the body by occa- 
-ns Wl fional faſtings, in order to keep it in ſubjection to 
he che mind, that we may thereby be enabled to purſue 
ich with more alacrity all ſpiritual exerciſes. The main 
cd points, however, of Chriſtianity, are ſhewn every 
t is ¶ where to conſiſt in a devout and holy faith, whereby 
icit d diſpoſed to a ſtedfaſt obedience, we rely whol 
ane on God, and © ſtagger not at his promiſes;“ and 
the kence ariſeth hope, and perfect love towards our 
ith God and towards our neighbours, fo that we obe 
in che commandments of God not © in the ſpirit of bon- 
ma- dage again to fear,” but that our ſervice may be 
ices “ acceptable unto God,” and that we may have Hum, 
the ¶ chrough his unbounded goodneſs, our Father and 
pon Rewarder.— Furthermore we are commanded to 
rred . continue inſtant in prayer,“ but not for the acqui- 
or-{Wiition of riches or of honours, or of any of thoſe 
ans, things which many covet after” to their own de- 
ſtruction; but, firſt, for the things which may con- 
duce. to God's glory, and for the ſupply of thoſe 
temporal concerns which the wants of our frail 
ture, may require; ſubmitting all beyond this, = the 
| vine 
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Divine Providence, and reſting patient and content, 
whatever may befall us: but more efpecially we 
are commanded to pray with all earneſtneſs for the 
ſpiritual concerns of our eternal welfare; the for- 
piveneſs of ſins paſt, and the future bleſſings of his 
ol; ſpirit, that we may continue unſhaken by threats, 
unſeduced by temptations, “ in a ſtedfaſt conrſe unto 
« the end“ s r | 

* Herein conſiſteth the worfhipping of God en- 
joined by Chriſtianity; and ſurely none other ean 
poſſibly be imagined more worthy of his divine 
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$8 REGARD TO THE DUTIES WHICH WE OWE T0 
ALL MEN, WHBPTHER FRIENDS OK ENEMIES. 


EY ALLY excellent are the principles of Chrif- 

tianity in the duties which they enjoin us to ob- 
ſerve towards our neighbours. — Born in arms and 
cradled in the ſhield, the religion of Mahomet cat 
only breathe forth laughter, and live by war. "The 
conſtitution of Sparta, extolled as it was above all 
the eſtabliſhments of, the, other Grecian ſtates, and 
diſtinguiſhed even by the ſanction of oracular appro- 
bation, was direQted wholly to the purpoſes of mar- 
tial ſcience and exploits; and, as Ariſtotle remarks 
with cenſure, the ſplendor of her name ' conſiſted 
ſolely in the ſpl:ndor of her arms Nevertheleſs it 
3s. alerted by the ſame philoſopher, that a ſtate of 
War againſt Barbarians is juſtified, if not eſtabliſhed 
by the law of nature: whereas, on the contrary, wi 
doubtleſs were deſigned by nature to live in univerſa 
, 4 4 1 * en. v4 f . friendfby 
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riendſhip and ſocial intercourſe. Surely then it i 
together unjuſt and indefenſible, that e ſhould 
puniſh with death the murderer of a ſingle individual, 
while the murderer of nations is known. to glory in 
ais deeds, and to boaſt of them in public triumph, 
s of great and meritorious exploits. From what 
dther — however, did the illuſtrious Romans 
acquire their celebrity, than from the wars in which 
hey were engaged ? wars frequently and 3 
njuſt, as their own heſtorians, in regard to tho 

at were maintained in Sardinia and in Cyprus, do 
ot ſcrupie to allow. And indeed generally ſpeak- 
ng, according to the accounts of the moſt celebrated 
annaliſts, the political principles of almoſt all nations 
erer held it by any means diſgraceful, to ſubſiſt by 
plunder and depredation upon all who lived beyond 
be limits of their own territories. An unforgiving 
pirit of revenge is actually laid down, by Ariſtothle 
and Cicero, as a requiſite and commendable princi- 


ny le. + The public: diverſions of the Pagans conß ſted 
8 1 in the bloody acts of mutual butchery committed by 
wy cir gladiators: the expoſing of their children -was 


common and even daily practice. Among the He- 
brew, it is true, 2 juſter ſyſtem of legal polity ob- 
ained ; a purer diſcipline ; nevertheleſs, among 2 
deople of ungovernable paſhons, occafional violations 
ros the law were winked at, and indeed allowed; as 
t the time when they were juſtly ſent . to-ſmite 
geil and utterly deſtroy” the ſeven nations in the land 
fu df Canaan; - Not ſatiated with this, they perſecuted 
n who oppoſed: or diſſented from them, with che 


moſt implacable 7 of which even now we may 
C "Wdſerve ſufficient proofs in their prayers and impre- 
. ** ations againſt all the proteſſors of Chriſtianity: Their 


ry laws. allowed them to avenge every injury by 
trict retaliation; and“ whoſo meeteth the murderer 
© of his kinſman, ſhall {lay him.“ 
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The law of Chriſt, on the other hand, teacheth ug 
that. we revenge not injuries received, either by word 
or deed, leſt the evil which we condemn in others, 
we afterwards approve by our own example. We 
are to love indeed and to aſſiſt the virtuous, but we 
are to love alſo and to aſſiſt the wicked, even as Cod 
% maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, 
and ſendeth his rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt.“ 
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CHAP. XIII. 
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EN REGARD TO THE INSTITUTION OF MATRIMONY, 


* union of the ſexes; whereby the human fpe: 
cies is continued, is a fudject well worthy of 
the higheſt legal conſideration. We cannot wonde 
at the great neglect and difregard-which the Pagans 
ſhewed in this particular, when we read of the tapes 
and adulteries committed even by the gods, the ob- 
jects of their worſhip + Nay, was it not their practice, 
alſo, to defend and juſtify by example from the god end 
tzhemſelves, the very crimes of a ſtill more infamous; 
cauſe unnatural, connexion ? Was it not i for thii 
meritorious act that Ganymede of old, and Antinous 
after him, were enrolled in the number of thoſe gods 
The practice of this ſcandalous enormity is frequeni ody 
among the Mahometans; and is even thought au- n re 
abe by the Chineſe and other nations; While the 
Grecian philoſophers, it ſeems, have taken great paios 
to affix a fair appellation to a fout crime. The pro-jWa"! 7 
miſcuous enjoyment of all women in common, ſef he! 
highly extolled by the greateſt philoſophers among 
them, was, in effect, the converbon of the whole 
ſtate into one common brothel; ' while ſome even oi "ey 
un | Kat | : FL. the eg 
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de brute animals are ſeen to obſerve a ſort of conj a · 
al obligation. Far more juſt and reaſonable it is, 
herefore, that man, the moſt excellent and moſt diſ- 
inguiſhed of all animals, ſhould not be ſuffered to 
erive his origin, from caſual and uncertain parents, 
o the total extinction of thoſe mutual ties, the filial 
nd parental affections. The Hebrew laws prohibit 
ndeed- all impurity and uncleanneſs, but allow a 
lurality of wives, and authorize a man to put away 
iis wife upon any, however frivolous, pretence as the 
ahometans at this day often do, and the Greeks 
nd Latins did, to ſuch a licentious exceſs, that we 
nd the Roman Cato and the Spartans in general, 
pccaſionally lending out their wives to other men.— 
hat moſt perfect law, the law of Chriſt, on the 
ontrary, reacheth to the very root of all vices ; it 
eacheth us that 4* whoſo hath attempted the chaf- 
ity of any woman, or hath looked on a woman to 
uſt after her,” thereby becometh guilty; for God, 
© unto whom all hearts are open, all deſires known,“ 
onſidereth the luſtful criminality of the will, inde- 
pendent of the actual perpetration of the deed: and 
as; by all real friendſhip we intend a perpetual and 
ndiſſoluble union, he: juſtly!enjoined us to confider 
n the ſame light, that union, which includeth- a full 
participation and mutual connexion both of ſoul and 
body., Phe, ſuperior advantage of this inſtitution, 
n reſpect to the proper education of children, is a 
ruth as obvious as undeniable. Monogamy was 
ven the eſtabliſned cuſtom of ſome particular Pa- 
an nations; among the Germans for example, and 


heir example, on à principle of juſtice in repaying, 


oi ffeQion-of the wife; while; at the ſame tine, the 
egulations of domeſtic economy may be better pre- 


ſerved 


— 


he Romans: and herein the Chriſtians alfo follow 
dn. the part of the huſband, the entire and undivided 


ts 
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ſerved under one bead and miſtreſt of the family; 
and all thoſe diſſentions avoided which a diverſity a 
mothers muſt create among the children. | 


— Ig ' 
CHAP. XIV. 


in REGARD TO, THE USE. OF OUR TEMPOR 
| POSSESSLONS. | | 
O the ſubject of worldly goods, as they common d. 
lp are called, it is obſervable that theft, in ſom po- 
Pagan countries, as among the Ægyptians and th Miele 
Spartans, was a practice permitted and encouraged 
Others, again, though they puniſhed an act of thi. 
kind in individgals, rarely any ſcruple of com om 
mitting it themſelves, in a public and corporate cap r {; 
city ; ro this purport, a Roman orator was uſed t 
obſerve of his own countrymen, that if a gene 
obligation ſhould take place among them to reſto niv 
to every one his own, they would preſently find 
[themſelves reduced to their original huts and cotfW-ye 
tages. The Hebrews, it is true, had no ſuch allowed 
practices; but ſtill, chat the law might in ſom 
degree 122 00G to bor temper 1 the nation, the dig 
were allowed “ to upon u to Ara i; Wriſt 
| ap on the ſame aceount were riches among oi hai 
inducements, propoſed as a recompe th 
. righteous and obedjents Chriſtianity, however, n 
only expreſsly prohibiteth all manner of injuſti 
againſt any perſons: whatſocver, but further enjoit 
eth us not to: ix our attentton upon objects fo fraſenc 

and ſo precarious as worldly poſſeſſions: evident! 


* 
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aN | ega 
. | becauſe the mind eangot poſſibly pdy a due ronſideſ ev 

à tion to two diſtin matters of enquiry, when eadWÞa cl 
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H them is ſufficient, Gngly, to engroſs the hoe 
the 


an; and when, jointly, they muſt often lead him 
hio jarring and repugnant counſels : - the care, 
oreover, and the deceitfulneſs of riches, as well in 
he purſuit as in the poſſeſſion of them, are generally 
roductive of a ſtate of flaviſh and tormenting anxi- 
ty, which embitters all their promiſed pleaſures ; 
rhereas the real wants and even wiſhes of our na- 
re are neither numerous, difficult, or extravagant. 
ot that it is incumbent upon us to caſt into the 
a, as ſome philoſophers abſurdly did, all further 
dulgencies which God may be pleafed to beſtow 
pon us; neither ought we to hoard up our money 
ſeleſsly, or to ſquander it away unprofitably : we 
ould apply it, rather to the relief of the wants of 
hers; we ſhould © give to him that aſketh us, and- 
om him that would borrow of us, turn not away; 
dr ſo it behoveth them to do, who conſider themſelves 
dt the abſolute diſpoſers of theſe things, but the 
anagers and ſtewards of God, the Supreme and 
niverſal Father! We ſhould regard a well-placed- 
t of charity as a „ treaſure laid up for ourſelves in 
aven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt”; 
d where thieves do not break through nor ſteal.” 
e primitive Chriſtians diſplayed, in genvine and 
difembled colours, a ſingular example of this 
riſtian charityy when 4 they of Macedonia and 
haia made a certain contribution for the poor 
ats which were at Jerufalem;” as if the whole 
rid were to them as one united family. We are 
tioned at the ſame time to let no views of oſten- 
jon or of recompence deſtroy the beauty of bene- 
nee, for it loſeth all merit in the eye of God, if 
egard any other object than himſelf. Leſt any one, 
ever (which is ſometimes the caſe) ſhould allege, 
a cloak to his avarice, the future apprehenſions of 
E | dv & wd  # & GC TT "a0 P37 _-— mfirmity 
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infirmity and age; or the fear of eventual misfor. 
tunes, whereby he may aCtually be reduced to want 
the aſſiſtance of his preſent ſuperfluities; the law of 
Chriſt profeſſes a ſpecial. and peculiar care of all 
who ſhall obſerve its precepts : and in order to con- 
firm their faith in God, reminds them of his mani- 
feſt providence in feeding ce the fowls of the air, and 
the beaſts of the earth; and in tloathing the-graſi 
and the lillies of the field. Difgraceful thought! 
That man, then, ſhould watch with jealons cautiot 
the goodneſs and the power of God; and ſhould 
only truft him as'a fraudulent debtor, as far as the 
pledges in poſſeſſion will ſecure and indemnify hi 

ſuſpicious creditor, | 


CHAP. XV. 
IN REGARD TO OATHS, 


PERJURY, indeed, is Srabidden by all laws what 
ſoever; but the law of Chriſt enjoineth uz 
further, that except in caſes of unavoidable neceſſity 
we © Swear not at all ;” ſo adhering to the ſtrife 
truth in all our communications, that an oath ma 
never be required or exacted from us. 


HAP. XVI. 

; 2 «7 igt, Acta 35 1060 :: 
IN REGARD Te OTHER MATTERS 
TRE is, in ſhort, no precept of particular 

cellence, recommended either by the writin 
and philoſophical works of we Gretians, or by! 
: : opinie 
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inions. of che Hebrew, or of any other natioff7 


ant hich is not compriſed in the doctrine of Chriſti- , 
ol iity, and indeed authorized as by divine ſanction: 
all ch, for example, is the ſrequent exhortation to 
on- odeſty, to temperance, to goodneſs, to honeſty, 


prudence; ſuch again are the precepts, whick 
pncern the relative duties of magiſtrates and ſub- 

Qs 3 of parents and children; of maſters and ſer- 
ants; of wives and huſbands: ſuch, eſpecially, are y 
e injunctions, laid upon us to avoid thoſe vices, 

hich, by a ſemblance as it were, of virtue, ſo fre- ' 
uently miſled the Grecians and the Romans; the 

ices, I mean, of pride, vain-glory and ambition. a 
ut truly and moſt, completely excellent is that ſym 
all inſtruction, that ſhort but comprehenſive pre- 
pt, which teacheth us, that we ſhould love God 
dove all things; and our neighbours as, ourſelves ; 
other words commanding us, that “ Whatſoever 
e. would that men ſhould do unto us, we ſhould do 
nto them likewiſe.” 2 
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ANSWER ro THE OBJECTION WHICH is GROUND- 


ED ON THE'/CONTROVERSIAL DISPUTES, SUBSIST*- 
ING AMONG THE PROFESSORS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


HE great diverſity of opinions which have been 
advanced, and the infinite variety of ſects which 
we conſequently ariſen among the Chriſtians may 
aps be an argument with ſome men, againſt the 
daſted excellence of the Chriſtian precepts; But 
e it is obvious to reply, that the Hand effects are 

: e. G 2 rn Hy obſervable 


mit 
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obſervable in almoſt all the arts and ſciences ;* parth 
ariſing from the natural imbecility of the human 
faculties ;< and partly from the unavoidable impedi. 
ments which obſtruct the Judgement in deep and 

= 3 diſquiſitions. That diverſity of opinion: 
| however, is always confined within certain limit, 
upon which all parties are originally agreed, and 
| $ from which they ſet out in queſt of ſpeculation an{ 
argument. The mathematician may diſpute upon 
the poſſibility of ſquaring a circle, but it can be no 
Wi - matter of diſpute with him, whether-or not, when 
= | equal parts are taken from an equal whole, the re 
1 - mainder will be equal? And the ſame is obſervab! 
4 in reſpect to the ftudy of natural philoſophy, of me 
ö | dicine, and of other ſciences. In like manner v 
=. may ſay, that the different opinions of the Chriſtians 
| can never ſhake the authenticity of thoſe fundamen 
1 tal principles, the precepts of Chriſtianity, Which 
.8R have furniſhed the grounds of our 5 7 5 paneg) 
1 ric: and herein, eſpecially, the truth of them 
evident: becauſe however ingenious in the ſearct 
of new controyerſial matter the heated diſputanti 
may at any time have been; none have ever dar 
ed to deny that Chriſt was the author of this do 
trine, which-notwithſtanding, in their practice, the 
have not ſcrupled to reject. And indeed the abſurd 
ity of ſuch a denial could only be equalled: by tba 
of the , philoſophers who cavilled at the colour 0 
ſnow : for as the diſpute in one caſe is inſtant! 
ſettled by an appeal to our ſenſes; fo the preſum 
tion in the other, is univerſally expoſed by the co 
current teſtimony of all Chriſtian nations, and of: 

the. books which. have been written, as well by 
firlt teachers of Chriſtianity, and by their immediat 
ſiucceſſors, as by all ſubſequent. profeſſors of it; . 
men who have even laid down their lives in defence d 
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ze Chriſtian faith. Every impartial mind, there- 
re muſt heattily and entirely believe in the truth 
this doAtrine, when it is fo ſtrongly and poſitively 
kthentictted by all theſe perſons; juſt as we be- 
ye in the tenets of Socrates, upon the authority of 
Jato, Xenophon, and his other ſcholars; or in the 

and opinions of the ſtoics, upon the credit of 

e accounts which are given ns by Zeno. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


E EXCELLENCE. OF "CHRISTIANTTY Is FURTHER 
r 
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Hd inſtaiice of that ſuperiority which the 
©Chriſtian religion claims over all other inſtitu- 
dne that either are, or ever can be thought of, 


t | 
dul ees from the "manner in which it was delivered 
doo d promulgated. - And here we ſhall naturally di- 
the our firſt enquiry to the actual cauſe and foun- 
rr” of it. Tue greateſt and wiſeſt philoſophers of 
tha eece were wont to confeſs openly their inability 


make any material progreſs upon grounds of any 
il certainty: they declared, that æruth was hidden, 
it were in a well ; and that; the mental eye is ſoil- 
and dazzled by the contemplation of divine ob- 


Or 
,s dhe eyes of an ow are by the light of the 
; th There was moreover not one kmong them all, 
dial o was not perſonally addicted to ſome particular 
1 failing; to ſervile flattery; to ungovernable 
ce Mons; to churliſh or cynic impudence. Their 
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- 


the time of his approaching death. 


been a man, whoſe whole life was devoted to the 


ter from the rock. Harraſſed as he -was-continuall 


n 
mutual jealouſy. and hatred. are plainly, ſhewn in the 
animoſity with which they. diſputed about words and Mie 
trifling matters; nor is their indifference. in religi- 
ous worſhip leſs apparent, when although they be- Hi 
Yeved in one God, they were contented to ſet that 
God aſide, and to worſhip other objects, even though 

they did not conſider them entitled to divine ho- 
nours z when, in ſhort, they only ſquared their tc- ieee 
nets. of religion by the rules of political intereſt oon 
of local cuſtom. We may perceive how little they 
could ſay with certainty in reſpect. to the reward of Rite 
virtue, even from that laſt diſputation of Socrates at 


Mahomet; the founder of a religion ſo extenſively 
eſtabliſhed, is allowed even by his followers, to have 


moſt profligate and abandoned practices. In re 
ſpect to the future reward, which he ſaid would af. 
ſuredly be found to conſiſt in the ſenſual enjoy um 
ments of feaſting and of women, he gave no prooiWarr 
whatever in confirmation of that promiſe; - fince 


- his own body is not even reported to have rei 


turned to life, but at this preſent day lies buried and 
Medina. Aang rere 
Moſes, the founder of the Jewiſh law, a man 0 

exemplary character, is nevertheleſs not entirely ci 
empt from cenſure ; as in the inſtance-of his gr 

reluctance to obey the expreſs command of God, 
undertaking his embaſſy to Pharaoh; and again, i- 
that of his diſtruſt in God, which the Hebrews allo 
him to have ſhewn, in reſpect to the promiſe of. 


by murmurings and ſeditions' in the wilderneſs, 1s 
himſelf attained very few, if.any, of thoſe reward 
which by his inſtitution he promiſed to his 2 


eitbe 
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either did he ever reach that main object of his 
iews, the happy land of Canaa n. 
Chriſt, on 'the other hand, is deſcribed by his 
iſciples as “one without {in;” and to his enemies 
te hath juſtly ſaid, .** Which of you convinceth;me 
f ſin?” Whatſdever he commanded; that others 
hould obſerve, he ſtrictly regarded in his own, prac- 
ice. He faithfully executed every article of, that 
ommiſſion entruſted to him by his father: his 
ole life was blameleſs and without guile : of infi- 
ite patience under injuries and tortures, as he ſhew- 
+ in his death upon the croſs; of infinite love to 
ll men, even to his enemies and. murderers, . unto 
whom he beſought his father to extend his-mercy and 
orgiveneſs. The reward which he promiſed. to his 
ollowers, he himſelf is not only reported, but proved, 
o haye obtained, in the, fulleſt and moſt 1 
legree: for many, after his reſurrection, beheld 
im, heard him, and even touched him; he was 
arrried up into heaven in the fight of the twelve; 
nd ĩt s clearly-evident that he there attained the ſu- 
- dominion over all things, as he afterwards, 
ndowed his apoſtles with the uſe of all languages 
hate ver, and with other miraculops powers; ac- 
ording to his promiſe when he departed from them. 
t is wholly impoſſihle, then, after theſe things, to 
eſtion the faithfuſheſs or the ability of Chriſt in; 
ſiving us the promiſed recompenſe. And thus have 
e.exemplifed, in one point, the.ſuperior excellence 
the Chriſtian religion above all other inſtitutions; 
ot Chriſt the founder of it, illuſtrated his l 
his practice, and proved himſelf empowexed, by 
us own example, to realiae his promiſes. 


9 


$ECONDLY, 


— 


theſe particulars be properly conſidered, it will be 


inſtitution, if we only admit a providence over hu- 


gard to the expeditions and miracles of Thomas, of 


nus, and others, remark how univerſally the name 


the Britons, the Germans, and other the moſt re- 
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ive $:44 20/9 Wk Wy, of) 7 ongly;, 


FROM 1TS WONDERFUL ANT) EXTENSIVE - PROMUL« 
. of 16 SATIeW. 


ILEr us now proceed to examine this doctrine 
in regard to its progreſs and effects: and indeed, if 


totally impoſſible to call it any other than a divine 


man affairs. That providence would neceffarily pro- 
mote and encourage to the utmoſt the mo/? excellent 
ſyſtem of morality and virtue: Chriſtianity then 
hath certainly received that promotion and .encou- 
ragement, ſince we find it propagated throughout all 
Europe, the moſt northern receſſes of it not except- 
ed; nor is it leſs fo througnout all Aſia and the Aſi- 


atic ifles ; throughout Egypt alſo, and Ethiopia, and 15 


ſome other parts of Africa; and laſtly throughout 
America. It is plain, moreover, from the hiſtories 
of all ages, from the Chriſtian accounts, from the Wo! 
ſynodical decrees,” and from an ancient tradition 
which is ſtill preſerved among th&Barbariansj in re- 


Andrew, and of other apoſtles ; it is plain; J ſay, 
from theſe concurrent evidences, that this extenſive 
ulgation of Chriſtianity is of no modern date, 

t of the higheſt antiquity. Clemens, Tertullia- 


of Chrĩſt was celebrated even in their days, among 
mote nations. Where is the religion then, which, 
in point of extenſive reception, can be compared 
with that of Chriſt? The term Paganiſm is one ge- 
neral deſcription of men, not one particular religion. 
The Pagan adoration had no ſingle and excluſive ob- 

. jecdt 
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K: the ſtars, the elements were worſhipped by 
e Pagans; particular kinds of animals were ido- 
zed by ſome of them, and imaginary deities by | 
hers : they were not governed by one and the ſame 
13; * were not inſtructed, as we are, by one 


4 the ſame. maſter. The Jews, it is true, are | 
od idely diſperſed; but yet they are a ſingle nation j 
be WEither did their religion receive any great increaſe | 
1 point of numbers, ' after Chriſt's appearance ; 
u- eir very law, on the contrary, is indebted for its | 
'0- WF incipal notoriety to the Chriſtians rather than the | 
os ws. Mahometaniſm is, in many places, -exten- ' 
cn peiy but in few excluſively, eſtabliſhed : for Chriſ- 1 
bu. nity obtains in the'Mahometan countries, and in 4 
all WW:n« parts more generally than the national religion 4 
wo elf; while on the other hand, Mahometans are . 


ry rarely to be met with in the Chriſtian world. 


out 


Lu 6 ruranLy, ney” 
the ou A CONSIDERATION OF THE WEAKNESS AND 
ion SIMPLICITY OF THE FIRST TEACHERS OF THIS 
re- DOCTRINE» 8 = 2 


LET us next confider, by what inſtruments or 
zans this rapid progreſs was effected, that, in this 


ac; int alſo, Chriſtianity may ſtand the teſt againſt al! 
lia- er inſtitutions. * Mankind in general we perceive, 
ume naturally inclined to 'imſtate the examples of 
ons tir princes and ſuperiors : and this they do more 
re- ecially, when legal or compulſory methods are at 
ey nd. to enforce that imitation. To this the Pagan, 


this the Mahometan religion, is indebted for its 


ge- ole advancement ; Whereas the primitive teach- 
101-8 of Chriſtianity were not only deftitute of all au- 
© aritys but were even men of the moſt abject for- 


tunes; 
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tunes; ſuch as fiſhermen, weavers, and other mean 
mechanics. The Chriſtian religion notwithſtand- 


ing, in a period of about' thirty years, was by their 
means extended throughout all parts of the Roman 
empire, and even to the Parthians and the Indi- 
ans. And not in the commencement alone, but in 
the continuance of it for nearly three hundred 
years, it was ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported and promoted; 
ſolely. by the means of private individuals, with. 
aut menaces, without bribes: and in direct oppoſ. 
tion to the utmoſt efforts of all civil power and au- 
thority, that, before Conſtantine embraced Chriſtia- 
nity, it obtained in at leaſt half the countries of the 
Roman world. Among the Grecians, all who of- 
fered any moral precepts and inſtruction to man- 
kind, attracted at the ſame time the public notice 
and regard by their eminence in ſome particular 
branch of literary ſcience; the Platoniſts, by theit 
attention to geometry; che Peripatetics by their (kill 
in natural philoſophy ; the Stoics, by their ſubtiltie 
in logical diſputation: the Pythagoreans, by thei 
proficiency in harmony and numbers. Many, more. 
over, had every collateral aſſiſtance which the fineſt 
elocution could beftow: ſuch were Plato, Xen 
phon, Theophraſtus. No arts like theſe had the fi 
Chriſtian teachers, to recommend their precepts 
their language was plain, ſimple, unadorned ; the 
openly and bluntly delivered their inſtructions, thei 
promiſes, their threats. And ſince it is impoſſible 
that theſe means could ever have effected the pro 
greſs that was made by Chriſtianity, we muſt un: 
een Let, that the glorious undertaking was ac 
complithed, either by the immediate. interpoſition 
or by the ſecret benediction, of God himſelf ; ot 
rather by the joint operation of his miracles and hi 


favour. e 
CHAY 
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GHB AP. II. 
ROM THE VERY. GREAT IMPEDIMENTS OPPOSING 


THE RECEPTION, AND FROM THE VIOLENT Dis- 
COURAGEMENTS SUPPRESSING THE PROFESSION, 


rei or THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. . 

ed; | „ om A 3 F 
ith- r ſhould alſo be remembered, that the firſt con- 
ol. verts to the doctrine of theſe poor mechanics, were 
au- people not previouſly devoid of any certain ſyſtem 
tia religion whatloever, as the firſt receivers of the Pa- 
the an and Mahometan inſtitutions were known to be; 


or in that caſe they perhaps might eaſily have been 


lan. duced to receive any that might offer) much leſs 
tice pere they prepared for it by any antecedent inſli- 
ulariWition, as the Hebrews were for the Moſaic law, 
heir the ceremony of circumciſion, and by the knows 


dge of one only God; but they were, on the con- 
ary, a people biaſſed by opinions, and influenced by 
iat ſecond nature, the prejudice of cuſtoms, repug- 
ant in the ſtrongeſt manner to the novel precepts of 


hriſtianity: they were, I ſay, early educated and 
enoWxedly eſtabliſhed, as well by legal as by parental au- 
 firi{Wority, either in the Pagan ſolemnities, or in the 
pts wich rituals, Another, and an equal diſadvantage 
they this doctrine, conſiſted in the extreme ſeverity of 
theifWolſe calamities, which the converts to Chriſtianity, 
Mb!Were obliged as ſuch to endure frequently, and to ap- 


rehend inceſſantly. Since therefore we are all by 
uniMature averſe from ſuch a ſtate of ſufferance, it ne- 
xs ac flarily follows, that the introduction and reception 
tion thoſe tenets, to which ſuch calamities were con- | 
quent muſt have been attended with the greateſt ' 
fficulty, The Chriſtians were long debarred from 
offices and civil honours. Amercements, eonfiſ- 
we | | cations, 
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cations, baniſhment, compoſed a trifling part of thei 
afflictions: they were condemned to labour in the 
mines; they were tortured by all the invention 
which the moſt refined cruelty could ſuggeſt : thy 
puniſhments which they underwent, ſo continuall 
terminated in death itſelf, that, according to the hi 
torians of thoſe times, the fatal effects that were pr: 
duced by them were never equalled, at any one pe 
riod, by the ravages of famine, of peſtilence, or. 
war. The manners of their deaths, moreover, wen 
as uncommon. as they were barbarous : the unhapp 
Tufferers were either burnt alive at the ſtake, ſul 
pended on the croſs, or executed by ſome oth 
means of equal inhumanity, of which we canno 
read or even think without the greateſt horror 
Theſe encrmities, however, (praCtifed as they were 
With very few, and then only with partial intermiſ 
wow, throughout the Roman empire, almoſt unti 
the time of Conſtantine, and in other places ever 


till a later period) were fo far irom diminiſhing th 
numbers of the Chriſtians, that the blood of the mar 
tyrs might be called, on the contrary, the very {cel 
of the church ; ſo quickly and abundantly new pre 
felytes ſprang Ps to ſupply the place-of thoſe wh 


were cut off Here again let us draw the comp: 
riſon between the Chriftian and every other ſyſten 
of religion. The Grecian and the reft of the Pag⸗ 
hiſtories, exaggerated as they generally are, ve 

rarely mention any inſtance of martyrdom, in ſu 
| t of a particular doQrine : ſome indeed of th 
Gymnoſophiſts (or Indian jhiloſophers) are recorde 
as inſtances of this kind; 1nd Socrates, but very fer 
others, may be added to the number: men howeve 
of their conſequence and character, may, doubtleſ 
fairly be ſuſpected of having been induced, in ſom 
degree, to make this ſacrifice, by the motives « 


ambit 
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ct of poſthumous celebrity. The Chriſtian mar- 
rs, on the other hand, were, in general, men of 
e moſt obſcure and humble ſituations in life; Wo- 


dagen alſo, and young perſons of both ſexes, who 
hi 14 neither deſire or expect reaſonably to immor- 
pronze their names: and indeed it is obfervable, in 


e martyrologies, how ſmall is the number of thoſe 


riſon with the number of thoſe who ſuffered in 
e ſame cauſe, and who are only mentioned in col- 


fling ſhew of conformity, as by the immaterial a 
throwing frankincenfe upon the altar, the Chriſ- 
ns, moſt of them, had it in their power to obtain 


ged in favour of thoſe perſons who certainly ſeru- 
2d not, in all outward actions, to conform impli- 
ly to the manners of the people at large, whatever 


g t1WMtiments they inwardly and ſecretly entertained. 
mae Jews and Chriſtians therefore are, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
| (ce, almoſt the only inſtances of true and religious 
proertyrdom. Nor even to the Jews can we aſcribe 
hs merit, after the commencement of the Chriſtian 
mpißga; and indeed to few of them before that period, 
yſtc we only compare them with the Chriſtians; of 
P ag Whom a greater number ſuffered death in ſupport of 
veiß ir religion within-2 /ngle province, than the Jews 
n ſure ever known to do: while at the ſame time al- 
of ei an the Jewiſh ſufferings of this nature, are 
* priſed within the times of Manafles and Anti- 
ry ics. (Chee | | 
were ince therefore in this point alfo, we perceive the 
btleſſhnite ſuperiority of the Chriſtian religion, it aſ- 
1 ſompedly behoveth us to give it the juſt preference, 


ve all other inſtitutions whatſoever: and we may 
H | reafonably 


Hition and oſtentatious pride, and the'ſure prof 


rſons whoſe names are expreſsly recorded, in com- 


ive and undiſtinguiſhed heaps. Beſides, by . 


miſſion of their ſentence; but this cannot be al- 
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reaſonably conclude, further, from the immenſe mul. 
titude « perſons, of all ages, nations, ſexes, and 
conditions, who have def and gloriouſly fallen 
in defence of Chriſtianity, that chere muſt have been 
ſome great ſupporting cauſe of their aſtoniſhing 
perſeverance: nor can any other be imagined than 
the light of truth, and the bleſſing of God's Holy 
Spirit. — 5 


IN ANSWER TO. THOSE WHO DEMAND ADDITIONAL 
AND MORE CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENTS; 


IF the arguments hitherto adduced in favour of 
the Chriſtian religion, ſhould be thought, by any 
perſon, inſuſhcient for the purpoſe of conviction, 
and ſtill. more poſitive and deciſive proof ſhould 
be required, it ought to be remembered, that 


the different degrees of proof muſt depend up- 


on the nature of the different ſubjects in di- 
pute. There is one kind of proof in mathemati- 
cal, another in phyſical, a third in deliberative queſ- 
tions; and. a fourth in regard to facts: in which 
laſt kind of queſtion, the judgment muſt be formed 
upon plain and unſuſpected evidence: for if this 
ſort of proof were deemed inadmiſſible, all the uſe 
of hiſtory would inſtantly vaniſh; the ſcience e 
medicine would in great meaſure become uſeleſ 
alſo; and, as the parent and the child can be mu 
tually known by none other means, all the ſacred 
duties of parental and filial affection would be total 


| ly deſtroyed. God, however, hath thought prope 


to decree, that thoſe articles, wherein he requireth 
our implicit faith as a part of that uncondition: 
obedience which we owe to him, ſhould not be mad: 
known to us with that degree of certainty which wt 
can obtain in reſpe& to the immediate objects « 
aur ſenſes, or to ſuch queſtions as admit of mathe 

maticꝭ 


v 
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14 erntical demonſtration: it hath pleaſed him rather 
en o make them only ſo far diſcoverable to us, as in 


reaſon may ſuffice to create fa%h, and to produce 
onviction, where the mind is not obſtinately ſteeled 
againſt the force of it, that ſo, by the Goſpel, as by 
a touchſtone, he may try the temper, and explore the 
qualities, of the human heart. 'The arguments that 

ve here been offered, have been found ſo ſuffici- 

ntly convincing to many thouſands of the wiſe and 
virtuous part of mankind, that the obſervation of 

this circumſtance alone muſt make it evident to 
others, that the cauſe of unbelief conſiſteth not in 

he inſufficiency of proof, but in the wilful blindneſs 

f wicked men, when they are required to admit the 
uth of any doctrine which militates againſt their 
paſſions: it is difficult, I ſay, to treat with indifer— 
nce and contempt, the dazzling honours and the 
rarious allurements of the world; yet this, they 
know, muſt be expected of them if they allow the 


Lathe 

wel. ruth of Chriſtianity, and conſequently think them- 
hich l elves bounden to obey the precepts of it. That this 

meds the rea ground of incredulity we may plainly diſ- 
thihover, from the ready credit which they give to ma- 

e uſe other hiſtorical narrations, ſupported ſolely by - 


zuthoritative power, without any poſitive marks of 
heir veracity at this day remaining; whereas the 
writings which relate to Chriſt, can ſtiil produce un- 
acrel 2vbted traces of their authenticity, as well in the 
onſeſſion of the preſent Jews, as in the exiſtence of 
noſe Chriſtian aſſemblies which are found in all 


rope 

rd darts of the world; and wliich, of neceſſity muſt 

tion gave been eſtabliſhed upon ſome real and original 

mad oundation. Since then it is utterly impoſſible to 

ch ccribe to any human power, the wonderful duration 
d the extenſive promulgation of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, we muſt conſequently attribute theſe effects to 
H. 2. the 


f 
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the miracles of God, or if theſe. be not admitted; we 
muſt ſurely allow it to exceed all miracles,. that a 
work of. this kind, independent of. any ſupernatura} 
aſſiſtance, ſhould ever be ſo. laſtingly and ſo uni- 
ver ſally. eſtabliſhed... , , | ; 


BOOK THE, THIR D. 
CHAP. L | 
THE AUTHENTICITY. or THE BOOKS WHIGH COM. 

POSE THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


] the arguments ey: offered, or- any which 

might {till be added, ſhould be found (as they 
furely muſt be) ſufficiently concluſive of the fuperior 
excellence and truth of Chriſtianity, L would recom- 
mend, in the next place, as the means of ample in- 
formation in every particular, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the moſt ancient writings which contain 
that religion; I mean the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, or Covenant, as it may more properly be call- 
ed. It is aſſerted by every Chriſtian, that the tenets 
of his religion are comprehended in thoſe books ; 
this, therefore, cannot be diſputed” without fingular 
injuſtice; for as we credit the Mahometans in re- 
gard to their Alcoran, ſo ought we in reafon, to cre- 
dit all ſets whatſoever, reſpecting the identity of 
the books which they declare to comprehend the te- 
nets: of their reſpective ſyſtems. Since then the 
preceding ſection hath proved inconteſtably the. _ 


* 
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of Chriſtianity; ſince alſo it is declared expreſsly, 
that theſe books contain the Chriſtian tenets, the au- 
thenticity of the books, by this circumſtance alone, 
is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed : but if a more particular 
demonſtration be required, we ſhall previoufly re- 
queſt the obſervation of that common rule, which is 
conſtantly laid down by all impartial judges; that 
he who-ſha!l preſume to attack the authenticity of 
writings that have ſtood the teſt of ages, unſuſpect- 
ed, ſhall in the firft inſtance be required to take upon 
himſelf, poſitively, the whole labour of the proof, 
and if he fail therein, that ſuch — ſhall be ſtill 


declared to be authentic, as being of intrinſic and 
independent authority. 
: — 
ich C HA P. II. 
ey : 


IE BOOKS WERE ACTUALLY WRITTEN. BY: 


1 THEIR RRETU TED AUTHORS» + 

nt | | 

ain E conclude, then, that thoſe writings, of which 
ſta- the Chriſtians never entertained a doubt, and 
all- Ne which ſome nominal author is affixed, are in rea- 
nets y the reſpective compoſitions of thoſe authors, by 
ks ; {Whoſe names they are diſtinguiſhed : Juſtin, Irenæ- 


„ Clemens, and other writers, ſucceſſively extol 
em under thoſe very titles; and moreover, Tertul- 
an declares, that even the original manuſcripts them- 
Ives, were, ſome of them, in his time extant : be- 
es, before any general aſſembly or ſynod had been 
lden, they were univerſally received-as ſuch by 211 
churches, Neither have the Pagans or the Jews 
H 3 erer 


L 90 
ever urged it, as a ground of controverſy, that theſe: 
books were not the actual compoſitions of their re- 
puted authors: nay, Julian confeſſes plainly, that: 
the works whieh we aſcribe to Peter, Paul, Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, were certainly written, reſ- 
pectively, by thoſe very perſons. No man, in his 
ſenſes, has a doubt of "the identity- of the- works 
which are attributed to Homer and to Virgil; be- 
cauſe of the perpetual teſtimony of the Latins in the 
one inſtance, and of the Grecians in the other. 
How much the rather, then, ought we to believe 
the identity of the authors of theſe books, when 
they are ſupported by the concurrent teſtimonies of 
almoſt. every nation in the univerſe! 
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Inx AUTHENTICITY OF SOME OF THOSE -BOORY 
WAS FOKMERLY, BUT UNJUSTLY, SUSPECTED, 


"OME parts of the New Teſtament, as it nos 


ſtands, were not originally received in like manner 


with the reſt - Such are, for inſtance, the. ad Epiſtii th: 
of Peter; the Epiſtle of James; and of Jude ; an ne 
the 2d and 3d Epiſtles of John the Elder; the Apo jed 
calypſe ; and, the Epiſtle to the Hebrews: ſtill [ 
however, they, were ſo received. as to be. acknovllf the 
ledged by many of the churches, as appears from th wr 
ſacred light in which they were conſidered by th an 
primitive Chriſtians, who appealed to them as to au pe! 


thentic and religious teſtimonies. It is therefon 
' probable that the churches which did not, at th 
firſt, make ufe of theſe particular portions gt 

5 '* "Ne 
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New Teſtament, were either totally ignorant of 


them, or in ſome degree doubtful of them; but that, 
afterwards, upon proper information of the truth, 


t<=W they began to receive them as the other churches had 
\- done; and confequently we now find them almoſt 
is univerſally admitted. It is, moreover, impoſſible 
ks to aſſign any reafonable inducement to a forgery of 
e · ¶ this kind, ſince nothing can be collected from theſe 
be writings, which is not abundantly comprehended in 
er-. thoſe other books of the New Teſtament, which ne- 
ve 


ver have been ſubject to the ſtighteſt ſhadow of ſuf» 
Picions | | 


TEE AUTHORITY OF THOSE BOOKS, WHICH DO Nor 
SPECIFY THE NAMES, IS BSTABLI5SHED AY THE 
QUALITY, OF THE WRITERS, 


FF is by no means, in itſelf, a ſafficient ground of* 

- diſbelief in reſpect to the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, . 
that the name of the writer is not preciſely known: 
neither can it be a more reaſonable matter of ob- 
(ion againſt the two Epiſtles: of John, and the 

pocalypſc, that ſome. have. a. doubt whether John 
the Apoſtle, or another of that name, were the 
writer of them, The ſufficient qualifications of- 
an author, in reſpect to his veracity and his pro- 
per knowledge of the facts related” by him, are 
much more to be attended to than his mere diſ- 
eriminative title. And hence it is, that we re- 
gard the information of ſeveral hiſtorical books, 
of which the authors are pe to us: thus, in 

| 4 
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the inſtance of Czſar's Alexandrian war,“ we read 
it well aſſured that, whoſoever the writer may have 
been, he muſt have been alive at that period, and 


couverſant with thoſe tranſactions. We ought in 
like manner to reſt ſatisfied with the proofs which 


are given us by the authors of the books in queſtion, 


that they were alive at that early age of Chriſtianity, 
and endued with the apoſtolical commiſſion and 
powers. Now if any perſon ſhould aſſert, that theſe 
qualifications in this inſtance may have been coun- 
terfeited,- and that the very names alſo which are af- 
fixed to the other writings, may have been in like 
manner, fictitiouſly aſſigned, he would affert a moſt 
incredible poſition : viz. that they who inſti] into 
our minds, at every word, the earneſt love of truth 
and virtue, have choſen voluntarily and unneceſſarily 
to involve themſelves at once in all the guilt of for- 


gery; a crime not only deteſted by all good men, but 


even capitally puniſhed by the laws of Rome. 


— Lt pn IIEIIN 
8 HAP. V. 


THESE' AUTHORS WROTE THE TRUTH, BECAUSE: 


= 
* 


THEY- HAD A THOROUGH | KNOWLEDGB OF rr 


PARTICULARS, - or WHICH THEY TREATED. 


TVERY falſe affertion muſt either originate from 


ignorance or from a bad intention; and fince it 


is moſt clearly evident, that the books of the New 


The Alexandrian and African wars are generally aſcribed to 
Hirtius, who wrote the S th book of Cæſar's Comm, de Bell. Gall. 
— duetonius doubts whether he or Oppius were the author of 

| Teſtament 
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Teſtament were written by the perſons whoſe names 


are prefixed to them, or by men who really were 
what they profeſs to he; ſince, further, it is not leſs 


d evident, that they knew the particulars which they 
b relate, neither had they any deſign of telling an un- 
ruth, it follows, that their record muſt be true. 
"> WMatthew, John, Peter, and Jude, were of the num- 


er of the twelve, whom Jeſus had ſelected, that 
by might more immediately bear witneſs ot his life 
nd doctrine ; ſo that they could not poſſibly be ig- 


f. orant of the facts which they relate. The fame 
7 ay be ſaid of James, who was either an apoſtle, or 
de BW: ſome will have it, a near kinſman of Jeſus, and 
ft biſhop of Jeruſalem by apoſtolical appointment. 
0 aul could not be ſuſpected of ignorance, in reſpect 


o thoſe tenets of Chriſtianity, which he aſſures us, 
ere revealed unto him from heaven by Jeſus, Chriſt - 
re Wimſelf; neither was it poſſible that he or Luke, the 
ut" Wonſtant companion of his travels, ſhould be deceived 
n the particulars that were tranſacted by himſelf. 

uke moreover, might eaſily be aſſured of the truth 

ff his accounts in relation to the life and death of 
eſus, having been born in the ſame part of the 
orld, and having 2 travelled through Palæſ- 

ne; where, as he relates, he converſed with the very 

s erſons who had been eye-witneſſes of the facts re- 
ur erded. Excluſively of the apoſtles, whom he knew 
timately, there were, doubtleſs, many others at 

at time liying, whoſe infirmities and diſeaſes had 

en healed by the ſaving hand of Jefus, and who 

IM Wd ſeen him as well before his crucifixion as after 
its reſurrection. 1 N 
ef then, relying upon the diligent enquiries of 
acitus and Suetonius, we ſcruple not to truſt them, 

| to regard to the occurrences of times, long prior to 
eir own exiſtence, how much more juſtly _ | 


1941 
this writer challenge our belief, who declares th 
he derived, perſonally; the whole of his informaticy 
from the identical witnefſes of the actual tranſatti 
ons. — Mark has always been defcribed as the inf: 
N rr companion of Peter, ſo that his writings ma 
be confidered in the ſame light, as if Peter, uh 


i could not be ignorant of thoſe tranſactions, had dic 
tated the contents of them: beſides, almoſt allt 

particulars related by Mark, are contained in the 2 

{ counts which are given us by the apoſtles —lt | 

5 equally impoſſible, that the writer of the Revelatio 

| | __ _ - eould be deceived in thoſe viſions, which he afhr 


e 
to have been ſent down to him from heaven; ii. , 
that the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſhoulM.. 


have been deceived in the particulars which he pri 

fefles to have received, either from the oral inſtru 

tion of the apoſtles themſelves, or from the bleſſ 
inſpiration of God's holy ſpirit. 


— — —  —___—_— — — 
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CHAP, VI. * 
AND BECAUSE THEY HAD No INTENTION Aa. 
9 DECELVE, ſe 1 


WE have in the ſecond place aſſerted, that ti 
writers of the New Teſtament had no deſign 
telling an untruth; and this part of our aſſertion 
intimately connected with what we have before 0 
ſerved (ſee particularly the 6th, 7th, and 1oth chi 
ters of the ſecond book) when we undertook to « 
tabliſh generally the truth of the Chriſtian religic 
and of the reſurrection of its divine Author. It 
highly juſt and neceſſary, that all who ſhall impea 
*F me validity of an evidence, on tlie ſcore of * 
; * (hs 
1 * - 
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ceit, ſhall adduce ſome credible and ſufficient rea- 
pn. in ſurport of ſuch impeachment. But in the 
ie reſent inſtance what reaſon can poſſibly be adduc- 
3? If it be alleged that the witneſſes had an inte- 
t in the cauſe, it will be right to conſider in what 
ſpe& they could have that intereſt. -We cannot, 
rely aſcribe their conduct to the hopes of any ad- 
ataze, or to the fears of any danger; becauſe on 
count of that profeſhon, there was no advantage 
ich they wovid not forfeit; no danger which 
2y would not undergo. We cannot, therefore, 
der at as their gun cauſe, except, indeed, in re- 
> to the intere{t which they had in promoting 
worſhip of the Deity; and this, ſurely, can in- 
-e the aſſertion of a falſehood in no inſtance what- 
ever ; eſpecially in that, whereupon the eternal 
vation of . mankind is immediately dependent. 
e perfect purity of their religious tenets, and the 
exceptionable tenor of their own lives, which even 
ir moſt inveterate enemies were unable to arraign 
any ſingle inftance, make it wholly impoſlible to 
pect them of ſuch conſummate wickedneſs z nei- 
r was there ever any ground of objection prefer- 
| againſt them, except that of their ſimplicity and 
8 xperience z circumſtances, above all others, the 
ſt likely to produce either an inclination or a pow- 
to deceive. , In addition to theſe arguments, it 
at y fairly be ſuppoſed that if, in the {ſmalleſt de- 
ligne, they had been capable of a breach of faith, 
y never would have been the voluntary means of 


Tre Mording to the lateſt ages, the inſtances of their 
chin miſconduct and diſgrace; as they have been, in 
; to ect to their deſertion and flight, when Chriſt 
11010 


| > pen and in Peter's repeated denial of 
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CHAP. vit, 
THE CREDIBILITY OF THESE AUTHORS DERIVE; 


ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATION FROM THE $IGNAL 
MIRACLES THAT WERE PERFORMED BY THEM, 


GO far from a juſt 3 of any breach of 
faith in the conduct of the Apoſtles, God him- 
Telf hath afforded the moſt illuſtrious teſtimonies 


of their veracity and faithfulneſs, by the miracle: — 
that were performed, according to the confident and f 
public declarations of themſelves or their diſciples: : | 
they ſcrupled not herein to ſtate expreſsly the name 
and other circumſtances of perſons and of places; A 
ſo that the civil powers were fully enabled, by the 80 


Mighteft attention and enquiry, to aſcertain their v 
racity, or to detect their impoſtures. And here 
among the reſt, the conſtant and public aſſertio 
which they made, in reſpect to their immediate ani 
familiar uſe of every language, previouſly unknown 
to them, before many thou "nds of men * out d 
every nation under heaven ;” their aſſertions alſo, it 
reſpect to the inſtantaneous cures adminiſtered in 
the ſight of all the people to corporeal infirmities; 
theſe inſtances, I ſay are proofs of their veracit 
which deſerve our particular obſervation. The 
knew, but they diſdained to fear, the inveterate h 
tred of the Baie magiſtrates at that period, an 
the active ſeverit ſe gh Roman prejudice again 
them : ſo that both the Jewiſh and the Roman n 
tion, conſidering theſe men as:the authors of a ne 
religion, were likely to neglect no ground of crimi 

nal accuſation that could poſſbl be brought again 
them. or, however, neither ews nor agans, 


"th 
we 
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the times immediately ſubſequent to thoſe tranfac- 
tions, ever dared to deny that miracles were per- 
ſormed by the Apoſtles.” Nay, Phlegon, the freed- 
man of the Emperor Adrian, hath recorded in his 
Annals the miracles of Peter; and the Chriſtians 
themſelves, in the books wherein they juſtify the 
motives of their faith to the Emperors, the ſenate, 
and the governors, aſſert theſe facts as matters of 
the moſt perfect notoriety, and of the moſt un- 
doubted authenticity. They even publickly affirm, 
that a miraculous virtue remained inherent in their 
ſepulchres, for ſome ages after their deceaſe, though 
they muſt have been aware of the eaſy detection to 
which ſuch a declaration, if falſe, would be ex- 
poled, and of the diſgrace and puniſhment which 
they would conſequently bring upon themſelves. 
So frequently however, and ſo numerouſly atteſted 
were the miracles performed at the ſepulchres above 
mentioned, that they have extorted even from Por- 
phyrius an acknowledgement of their reality. The 
arguments already offered ought, doubtleſs, to ſuffice, 
but others in abundance concur with them, in re- 
commending the New Teſtament to our full and im- 


. 


plicit confidence. 


CHA r. vm. 


AS THE TRUTH OF THEIR WRITINGS DOTH, FROM. 
THE MANY PARTICULARS CONTAINED IX THEM, 
WHICH THE EVENT HATH PROVED TO HAVE 
BEEN DERIVED FROM DIVINE REVELATION. 


M | UMEROUS are the prophecies obſervable in 

thoſe writings, which human know'e' e, Of ĩt- 
elf, could never have attained, and which, in an 
I — _._ amazi u 


——_ 
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_ amazing manner, are eventually accompliſhed, + ſack 


to meet wich among the Gentiles; the hatred whit 
the Jews manifeſted againſt the profeſſors of it; t 


II. moreover, we admit the interpaß tion of a Di 
fairs eſpecially which immediately concern the he 


ſuppoſe that that Providence ſhould ever have allows 


liſted between thoſe ſects, that whatſoever was ap 
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for example are the prophecies importing the ſudden 
and extenſive propagation of Chriſtianity ; the per: 

tual duration of it; the rejection of it, general) 
peaking, by the Jews; the reception which it wa 


perſecutions. and extreme cruelties to be endured h 
thoſe, profeſſors; the ſiege and deſtruction of the c 
ty and temple of Jeruſalem ;z the ſingular calamitie 
of the Jewiſh nation. | 


CHAP. I. Ot 


THEN AGAIN, FROM THE CARE WHICH GOD Wn 
WOULD THINK 4T EXPEDIENT TO TAKE ON 

- THIS OCCASION, TO PREVENT - ALL FALSE 
AND SYUPPOSITIOUS WRITINGS, 


vine Providence in the affairs of men, in thoſe at 


nour and worſhip of the Deity, it is impoſſible t 


ed ſo many millions of men (whoſe only deſign w. 
to do God —_— to be deceived by the writings d 
impoſtors. It is, further, an argument of no incor 


fiderable weight in proof of the total deficiency Muc 
all juſt objections againſt theſe books, that we fin lie 
hardly any fingle ſect, among the many to which" 
Chriſtianity gave birth, refuſng to receive them ali 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, with very fei. 
and immaterial exceptions; although, at the ſam 3. 
time, ſuch violent degrees of mutual animoſity ſub pe: 
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ſuchWroved by any one of them, was for that fingle, but 
aden uchcient reaſon, diſapproved by all the reſt. 


per- . | | 
rall — —_— 


A 7 
T Is ABSURDLY OFFERED, IN OBJECTION, 
THAT SOME MEN REJECTED MANY OF 


THESE BOORS. 


THERE were ſome indeed, but very. few, among 
thoſe who were willing to be accounted Chriſt- 
ans, who nevertheleſs thought Re to reject ſuch 
6oks of the New Teſtament, 2s feemed to militate 
gainſt thoſe tenets which they excluſively adopted. 
uch were they, who either through their hatred of 
ie Jews, were accuſtomed, on the one hand, to 
laſpheme the God of Iſrzel, the Maker of the 
rorld, and to abuſe the Jewiſh /azv 3 or, through a 
aſe fear of the misfortunes to which the Chriſtians 
ere expoſed, were, on the other hand, anxious to 
onceal themſelves beneath the cloak of Judaiſm, 
cauſe the profeſſion of that religion was admitted 
ithout moleſtation. I heſe very perſons, however, 
ere univerfally diſowned by ail other Chriſtians, 
ren during that period, when as yet all differences 
opinton were tolerated with great charity and 
rbearance, according to the expreſs apoſtolical in- 
nctions, without the imputatior of hereſy “ or ir- 
ligion. The vile corrupters of Chriſtianity, to 
hom we firft alluded, are ſufficiently refuted, we 
nceive, by the arguments which proved, in'a for- 


* This paſſage will Cerive additional force ſrom the conſide ra- 
In that Crotius, when he wrote it, was under the cruel ſentence 
perpetual impriſonment. N 
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mer Port of this undertaking (fee book i. chap. 3. 
and ſeq.) the exiſtence of one true God, the Creator 
of the whole univerſe : and indeed, the very books 
that are received by theſe. heretics, in order to pre- 
ſerve in ſome degree the appearance of Chriſtians, 
make it fully evident, as we ſee eſpecially in the 
Goſpel of St Luke, that the ſame God, whom Mo. 
ſes and the Hebrews worſhipped, was preached alſo 
by Jeſus Chriſt. —We ſhall find a proper opportu- 
nity to refute thoſe of the fecond denomination, 
when we ſhall commence our attack upon all de- co 
ſcriptions of Judaiſm | whatſoever, as well real as ſte 
oſtenſible.—-In the mean time, I cannot help ob · the 
ſerving the aſtoniſhing impudence of thoſe, who 
would depreciate the authority of St. Paul; when 
there was not one of the apoſtles who founded 3 
greater number of Chriſtian churches than himfelf; 
not one, by whom ſo many miracles were ſaid to 
have been done at that very period, when, as we 
have juſt before obſerved, the truth of the facts 
might have been eaſily aſcertained or denied. NowWeiy 
if he really wrought miracles, how can we reaſona-Mhim 
bly queſtion the veracity of his relation in reſpet ion, 
to the viſions which appeared to him from heaven, No u 
and the commiſſion which he received from Chriſt ! Wivin 
And then it unavoidably follows, that, if Chriſt be- Move 
ſtowed, on him ſuch diſtinguiſhed tokens of divine 
favour, he could not poſſibly have been a promoter 
of any doctrine diſpleaſing to Chriſt, as all falſe doc- 
trines muſt certainly have been. The diſpenſation 
that was given to the Jews, releaſing them from 
their obſervance of the formal rites aud ceremonies 
which the Mofaic inſtitution had commanded, wa 
the ſole ground of objeQtian againſt Paul; but what 
other motive thai; the force of truth could induce 
Paul to preach that diſpenſation, ſince he himſelf had 
| #7 undergone 
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3. N vnfergone the ceremony of circumciſion, and Wag 
or for the moſt part a voluntary obſerver of the Jewiſh 
ks law: he was, moreover, at all times prepared in his 
e- Wl own perſon, for the ſervice of Chriſtianity, to per- 
s, Wl form greater difficulties than any which that law en- 
he BY joined him, and fo endure greater hardſhips than 
'o- any to which that law expoſed him: his diſciples 
Iſo M likewiſe, by his authority and example, were in- 
u- Aructed to act and ſuffer like himſelf. Hence then 
n, it is evident, that he ſought not to pleaſe the ear or 
le- ¶ conſult the convenience of his audience; when, in- 
as WI ſtead of the obſervance of the ſabbath only, he taught 
be mem * to continue daily in the temple;” inſtead of 
ho the trifling charges which their law impoſed upon 


en chem, he taught them to bear patiently the loſs of 
| 2 Mevery earthly poſſeſſion whatſoever ; and inſtead: of. 
If; the facrifice of the blood of bulls and of goats, he 


aught them. to dedicate even their own blood, to the 
ervice of their God. Paul himſelf alfo openly af-- 
Os rms, that“ when Peter, and John, and James, per- 
ov eived the grace that was given to him, they gave to 
na-Whim the right hand of fellowſhip ;” and this aſſer- 
ea ion, if it had been falſe, he never could nave dared. 
en, go utter, as thoſe very men were at that time ſtill 
ſt ! ring, and conſequently able to convict him of a 
be-Wownright faiſchood. Exclubvety then of theſe two 
N10c articular deſcriptions of men above-mentioned, 
oter Who can ſcarcely be accounted Chriſtians; in conſi- 
loc. eration alſo of our late remarks upon the miracles 
erformed by the writers of the New Teſtament ; in 
onſideration, further, of. the ſpecial interference of 
od's providence in affairs of this nature; on theſe 
iditionaPaccounts, I ſay, the very ready reception 
hich theſe books univerſally met with from the ma- 
duce remaining Chriſtian ſets, ought certainly to en- 
le them to a ſufficient claim upon the faith of all 
1 * 13 _ -  Unpartial 
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 Impartial perſons; for all other hiſtories whatſoever, Ml + 
though unſupported by teſtimonies like theſe, are i 


conſtantly received as authentic, unleſs fome ſtro a 

A ground of poſitive objection can be alledged — T 

N them; and not a f le ſhadow of any fair objection WW » 
ariſes, we are well afſured, againſt the books in v 

queſtion. | tl 

| h 

— — — u 
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IT is WITH EQUAL ABSURDITY ALLEDGED THAT Ml © 
THESE BOOKS CONTAIN FACTS WHICH ARE 
. IMPOSSIBLE. | N 36.7 


IN reſpett to the ſuppoſed impoſſibilities contained fa 
in theſe books; that objection, if it ſhould be ©! 
made, muſt fall immediately to the ground; ſince it 
. hath been already ſhewn that there are certain 
things, which, though they be with men totally im- b 
poſſible, are nevertheleſs eaſily poſſible with God; 
that is to ſay, thoſe things which do not in them- ** 
ſelves imply a contradiction: and fince it hath been * 
alſo ſhewn that thoſe particular objects of our great *! 
eſt-admiration, the exertions of a ſupernatural pow 
er, and the reſtgration of the dead to life, are amony 
other things, within that deſcription. 


CHAP. XI. 
OR INCONSISTENT WITH REASON, 


NOR are thoſe cavillers more entitled to our 1 
+ * tention, who aſſert theſe books to be incompi 
tible with the principles of right reaſon ; an aſſe 
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r, ton of this kind is in the firſt place, refuted by the 
re infinite number of able and wiſe perſons, in all ages, 
15 who have, from the very earlieſt period, implicitly 
1 relied on their authority. Then again, whatſoever 
on points of doctrine we have proved to be conſiſtent 
in wich right reaſon, in the firſt part of this work 
the exiſtence, for example, of a Deity z his unity, 
his infinite perfection, his eternity, his attributes of 
unbounded power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs ; the 
proofs alſo that that Deity created all things; that 
he extendeth his providence over all his works, and 
over man eſpecially; that he is able, even after 


8 this life to reward the faithful and obedient ; that it 
is incumbent upon us to curb our paſſions ; that all 
men are related to each other as the children of one 

ned father; that all men ought, conſequently, to e love 


del one another ;”—all theſe doctrinal points, I ſay, are 
abundantly and explicitly contained. in the New Teſ- 


fx tament. To affert any thing, beyond theſe, as cer- 
im- tain and infallible, reſpecting the nature or the will 
od; of the Deity, by the ſole guidance of human reaſon, 
em. is ſufficiently ſhewn to be an attempt of danger and 
deen uncertainty, as well by the many jarring determina» 
ent- tions of ſcholaſtic difputants, as by the ſelf-contra- 
o. diftory opinions of particular philoſophers. Nor is 
one this a matter of furpriſe; for if men fall into opi- 


nions ſo erroneous and ſo widely different in reſpect 
to the nature of their own ſouls, how much more 
unavoidable it is, that they ſhould err, when they 
attempt in any inſtance to define the nature of that 
Supreme Being, ſo infinitely above the reach of hu- 
man comprehenſion | The ſkilful politician declares 
the danger and abſurdity of attempting to inveſti- 
gate the counſels of kings: where then is the man 
whoſe penetration is ſufficient to juſtify a hope of 
his ſucceſs in diſcovering, by his own caſual conjecy 
9 1 ture 


ir at 
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ture, the counſels of the King of kings, in reſpect 
to the diſpoſal of thoſe things, over which his autho- 
rity is abſolute and independent? Wiſely then was 
it affirmed by Plato, that the will of the gods 
can never be attained by man without an expreſs 
oracular declaration of that will.” No oracular de- 
claration however can poſſibly be produced, the rea- 
lity of which can be eſtabliſhed by more authentic 
teſtimonies, than thoſe which are contained in the 
books of the New Teſtament. It hath not been aſ- 
ſerted even, much leſs hath it been proved, that 
God hath ever communicated unto mankind any 
particulars of his own nature, repugnant to the te- 
nor of theſe books: nor can any later intimation of 
his will be produced, to which our credit can be rea- 
fonably given. Then as to the obſervance- of any 
raCtices or cuſtoms, which were either manifeſtly 
immaterial, not abſolutely neceflary, or not poſitively 
wrong, and which nevertheleſs were commanded or Wa 
allowed before the Chriſtian æra: in things, I ſay; 
of this deſcription," there certainly can be nothing 
repugnant to the doctrine of the New Teſtament, 
for, in matters of this nature all former laws are 
virtually repealed by thoſe of a.later. inſtitution, 
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" 


THE INCONSISTENCIES WHICH MAY BE FOUND IN Bc 
THESE BOOKS, AFFORD NO JUST GROUND OF 
OBJECTION AGAINS'T THEIR AUTHENTICITY, 


TH occaſional points of difference which are 
here and' there obſervable; in the ſenſe of cer- 
tain paffages, are ſo ſ from being, as ſome are 


apt 
to 
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to make them, any ground of N againſt we 
books of the New Teſtament, that they muſt, on 


the other hand, be allowed by every impartial 


udge, 


»ds t be fo many additional arguments in their favour. 
eſs Ude writers of theſe books unanimouſly and uniyer- 
de- {Wally agree, upon all materia! points of doctrine or of 


hiſtory, in the cleareſt manner poſſible :. in a man- 
ner no where elſe obſervable among writers of any 
ſingle ſect or profeſſion whatſoever; whether Jews, 
recian philoſophers: phyſicians, or Roman laws». 
yers. Theſe all of them, nay even perſons of the 
ame ſect (as Xenophon and Plato were) are not 
u chargeable with numberleſs contradictions: of 
ac 


2 of other, but alſo with frequent contradictions of 
rea- Nemſelven; as if they had forgotten what they had 
any flerted; or knew not what they ſhould aſſert. The 
ſtly {Writers in queſtion, on the other hand, inculcate al- 
vely Pays the ſame articles of faith, enjoin always the 
or Wame moral duties, and give always exactly the ſame 
ſay; {W<count, in every main point, of the life, and death, 


nd re ſurrection of Chriſt. Then in regard to the 
rifling and immaterial points of difference which 
ccur in them, theſe, very poſſibly, may be capable 
f receiving an eaſy and exact reconciliation, al- 
hough we, through the ſimiliar events of different 
eriods, the ambiguity and plurality of the names of 
en and places, and through other cauſes of the 
ke nature, may be unable to difcover the means of 
econciling them. Nay, theſe very points of differ- 
nce ought alone ſufficiently to vindicate theſe vri - 
ers from every ſuſpicion of impoſture, becauſe it is 
e conſtant practice of falſe witneſſes, to concur by . 
revious agreement io exactly in their ſeveral depo-. 
tions, that there may not exiſt, even in appearance, 
cer-Ne fainteſt colour of a difference. Beſides, if wy. 
e apt ight, yet totally irreconcilable, matter of a dif- 
10 * | agreement, 
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agreement, were ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of 
whole books, there would not be a fingle book, ef. 
pecially in hiſtorical matters, which could ever be 

read with the ſmalleſt degree of confidence. Since, f 
however, in the eſſential matter of their reſpective Ne 
hiſtories, we allow the authenticity of Polybius, of o 
Dionyſus, of Livy, and of Plutarch, although we Wl 1 
detect them in certain incoherent paſſages; how Wl fc 
much more reaſonable it is, that a circumſtance of p. 
this kind ſhould not be ſuffered to invalidate our con- Wl of 
fidence in men, who were always, as their writings lie 
prove them, the ſtricteſt and moſt diligent adherents I al 
to piety and truth. | | th 


HAF? XV. 

THE TESTIMONIES OF FOREIGN NATIONS con. 
- FIRM, RATHER THAN DISPROVE, THE AUTHO- 
- RITY OF THESE BOOKS. | 


Br however a queſtion may be ſupported by evi- 

dence on the one fide, there yet remains a poffi- 
ble mode of refutation, by external teſtimonies 
adduced on the other. No ſuch teſtimonies how- 
ever in the preſent inſtance, Tam bold to fay,. can 
poſſibly be found; unleſs indeed it ſhould be 
thought allowable'to conſider in that light, the afſer- 
tions of men who were not born till long after the 
events; of men too, by no-means entitled to appear 
as witnefſes herein, becauſe of their open and decla 
red averſion from the cauſe of Chriſtianity. The 
very reverſe of this objection is however, in the pre- 


ſent caſe the truth, for we frequently find (although 
» » tw . ; this 
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dus additional proof be not wanted) che collateral eyi= |, 


2 dence of other books, ſtrongly confirming particular 
e arts of the accounts of the New Teſtament. Thus, k 
, or example, the crucifixion of Jeſus, and the mira- ö | | 


e cles performed by him and by his diſciples, are at 
»f once recorded by the Hebrews and the Pagans, 
„e The celebrated writings of Joſephus, publiſhed about TY 
w Ml forty years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, and extant at this Ss { 
of Wl preſent day, make mention of Herod, and of Pilate; = 
n- of Feſtus, of Felix, of John the Baptiſt, of Gama- 
gs liel, and of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; with theſe 
its {MW alſo agree the accounts which are received among 
the Talmudiſts, in relation to the period above-men- 
tioned. The cruel perſecutions of the Chriſtians 
under Nero, have been tranſmitted to poſterity by 
Tacitus: books alſo have in former times been ex 
ant, (as well private compoſitions, like that of Phle- 
gon, as general compilations, like the public acts to 
rhich the Chriſtians frequently appealed) eſtabliſh- 
ng by their concurrent teſtimony the truth of our 
xccounts, in reſpect to the appearance of the ſtar at ' 
he nativity of Chriſt ; as well as of the earthquake, ._ 
nd preternatural eclipſe of the ſun, when the moon '% 
as at the full, about the time-of onr Saviour's cru» | | j 
| 


ihxion. | 


nies * | 
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** rr SCRIPTURES NEVER HAVE BEEN CHANGED il 
— OR ALTERED: | \ 
cla HAT further can be offered in objection to 


theſe books, in truth I k not; unleſs per- 
ps it may be ſaid with that deſign, that they have 
dt remained always, as they were originally writ- 


ten. 
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ten. They have been expoſed, I muſt confeſs, as all 

other books have been, and have ſuſſered by having 
deen expoſed, to that inattention as well as aul. 
wardneſs, which, in a variety of copies, muſt naty. 
rally fender unavoidable ſome caſual omiſſions, ad 
' ditions and changes in particular letters, ſyllable 


and words. Nevertheleſs, becauſe of any differen 

of this kind, which in a long ſeries of years coul 

- "Not fail to ariſe among the copies, it ſurely were ut 
"Juſt to controvert the validity of ſuch a record offſ'y 
book as the New Teſtament ; when we are at onde 
F# directed, in theſe cafes, as well by cuſtom as by re t 
1 " Ton, to prefer uniformly that reading which is ſuyMy: 
bt - 1 by the moſt numerous and moſt ancient li. 
* | pies! . To ſay that all the copies were corrupted, Mee 
of wilful deſign or by any other means, (and that to th 
3l in any of the material points of doctrine or of ht 


tor y,) is a mere aſſertion incapable of proof; neith 
is it ſupported by any later record, or by any witne 
F ſes living at the time. And as to the affertions | 
£1. | men, who, as we have juſt obſerved, were born la 
5 ; after the events, and who openly declared the me 
as inveterate hatred to the. Chriſtian name; theſe ſu 
ly cannot be conſidered in the light of impartial ei o 
a in that of prejudiced and malicious 
1 lumny. Enough then hath been already aid, 
. | | ſilence that objection which attacks the identity 


the ſcriptures z--becauſe, in an aſſertion of this 1 
ture, eſpecially when levelled at a ſcripture ſo li 
and ſo extenſively eſtabliſhed, the whole: buſineſs Mtic 

the proof may be fairly thrown. upon the aſſailan 

ſtill however, in order to expoſe further the ab 
dity of that affertion, we will prove, affirmativ 
chat this pretended fact of theirs is not only f 
but impoſſible. In a former chapter we have fh 
- inconteltably, that theſe reſpective books were re! 
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written by their reputed authors; and if this poſi- 
tion be admitted, it follows: unavoidably that they 
are not ſuppoſititious. Then again I affirm, that no 
material change has taken place in them. A change 
of that ſort muſt have been made with ſome deſign, 
and muſt have produced ſome, conſiderable diſagree- 
ment between the part 'fo changed and the other 
paſſages and books which did not undergo the ſame 
alteration. Now this diſagreement is no where 
viſible. On the contrary, as we have before remark- 
ed, that perfect and univerſal harmony ſo prevalent 
throughout, is not more wonderful than it is obſer- 
vable. - Beſides, whenever any work was firſt pub- 
liſhed, either by the apoſtles or by others under their 
commiſſion, the zealous piety of the Chriſtians, and 
their anxious deſire of tranſmitting the entire truth 
to their poſterity, would doubtleſs prompt them to 
preſerve frequent copies of it for themſelves : which 
copies, conſequently, were diſperſed, as far as the 
Chriſtian name extended, throughout Europe, Aſia, 
and Egypt, where the Greek language was in uſe ; 
may, even ſome of the original manuſcripts- them- 
elves, as we remarked in the ſecond chapter of this - 
book, were extant at the cloſe of the ſecond cen- 
ury. Any book, therefore, ſo repeatedly tranſcrib- 
d, ſo extenſively circulated, and fo carefully pre- 
erved, as well by the private care of individuals as 
dy the general protection of the churches, was 
tterly exempted from the poſhbility of an interpo- 
ation. We are to remember alſo, that, in the ages 
mmediately ſubſequent to that period, the books of 
he New Teſtament were tranſlated into the Syriac, 
he Athiopian,* the Arabic, and the Latin tongues: 


Under this appellation the Chaldzans and Phcoenicians was 
elcribed by the ancients, Strab. | 
* the le 


; Two] 
theſe verſions are at this day extant z neither do 
they differ, in any one material point, from the Greek 
original. Then again, we have the writings of thoſe 
men who received their information either from the 
apoſtles themſelves,” or from their diſciples z and 
theſe we find exactly correſponding, in frequent 
quotations from theſe books, with the modern ac- 
ceptation of their meaning. Beſides, an individual 
member of the church in thoſe times, was never 
poſſeſſed of authority ſufficient to enforce his com- 
mands, had he wi and endeavoured to introduce 
an innovation: this we may collect very plainly 
from the free and open manner in which Irenzus, 
Tertullian and Cyprian diſſented from the moſt 
eminent men in the Chriſtian church. In the times 
ſubſequent to thoſe of which we have been ſpeaking, 
many characters aroſe, of the higheſt eminence in 
learning and in judgment; theſe, all of them, after 
a ſtrict examination of the ſubjeR, received and 
embraced theſe books, as remaining ſtill in their ori- 
ginal purity. Applicable in this place, is the ſame 
obſervation which we lately made upon the different 
ſes of Chriſtianity ; that all of them, at leaſt all 
which acknowledge God as the Creator of the uni- 
verſe, and Chriſt as the Author of a new law, re- 
ceive and uſe the New Teſtament as it is eſtabliſhed 
among us. Now if any of them had diſcovered an 
intention of making an interpolation, the reſt would 
have accuſed them of an act of forgery. Beſides, 
that no ſect ever roſe to ſuch a pitch of licentious 
proceedings, as to alter and adapt, at will, the pur 
port of theſe books to their own particular tenets 
is ſufficiently apparent from this ſingle obſervation 
that all of them deduce, ſeverally, from this very 
ſource, their arguments againſt the reſt. Nor leli 
applicable, upon this occaſion, as well to the mate 
TORT: | rial 
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rial paſſages as to the books at large, is the hint 
which we have already given, in reſpect to the Di- 
vine Providence; (ſee chap. ix) wherein we repre- 
ſented the inconſiſtent part which the Deity would 
be ſuppoſed to act, were we to believe him capable 
of ſuffering ſo many millions of devout and pious 
men, who were ſeeking with the utmoſt earneſtneis 
the means of their eternal ſalvation, to be betrayed 
into an error which they could not poſſibly avoid. 
Suffice, then, what hath been advanced in defence 
of the books of the New Teſtament ; books, amply 
ſufficient, of themſelves (were they alone extant) to 
lead us to the certain knowledge of the true reli 
gion. , 0 5 > ov 
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CHAP, XVI. 


THz AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 
| TESTAMENT, 


A ND now, fince God hath graciouſly thought fit 


- 


+> to leave in our poſſeſſions the xecords of the 
Jewiſh, which was once the true, religion, and 
which {till remains a teſtimony of, no inconſiderable 
conſequence in the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; it wilt 
not be improper to eſtabliſh-alſo, in this place, the 
title which hey have to our belief. That the books 
of the Old "Teſtament were reſpectively written by 
their reputed authors, is a fact that will admit of 
the ſame degree of proof as we have already given 
in relation to the New. Now theſe reputed authors 
were cither prophets, * men equally entitled to our 
| — 


2 fulleſt 
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fulleſt confidence, from their ſingular integrity, 
Such was Eſdras,“ for example, who, while the pro- 
phets Aggai, Malachi, and Zechariah, were till liv. 
ing, is faid to have collected all the facred writings 
into one volume. I ſhall not here repeat what hath 
been ſaid in recommendation of Moſes; (b i. c. 
T5.) but while hig earlier hiſtory, as we have already 
ſhewn, is ſupported by numerous vouchers from the 
_ claſs of Pagan writers, the ſacred hiſtorians of 2 
later period are by no means leſs ſo: thus did the 
Phenician annals make mention of the names of 
David and Solomon, and of the leagues into which 
they entered with the Tyrians. And Beroſus made 
as frequent mention as the Hebrew accounts have 
done, of Nabuchodonoſor and other kings of the 
Chaldæans. The Zgyptian king Vaphres, as Jere- 
miah calls him, is the ſame with Apries mentioned 
by Herodotus. The Grecian hiſtories abound with 
the names of all the Perſian kings, from Cyrus the 
firſt, to Darius (Codomanus) the laſt emperor of 
the Perfian monarchy. Joſephus alſo, in his wri- 
tings againſt Appion, adduces many other particu- 
lars in relation to the Jews; to which might be ad- 
ded, Further, our former quotations from Strabo and 
Trogus Pompeius, It is, however, altogether im- 
poſhble,' that we Chriſtians, as we profeſs to be, 
ſhould ever call in queſtion for a moment the credit 
of thoſe books, when the proofs of a continual and al. 
moſt univerſal reference from the books of the Chriſ. 
ſtian, to thoſe of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, are in the 
former, 16 expreſs'y apparent. "Chriſt, when he re- 
primanded, upon various accounts the doctors of the 
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2 Ffdras, about the year 449 before Chriſt reſtored the law of 
Moſes to the Jews, was therefore called the ſecond Moſes, and 
collected the holy ſcriptores. The Jews, after this, enjoyed 4 
long peace, under a ſacerdota / form government. Jewiſ 
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Jewiſh law, and the Phariſees of his own time, ne- 
ver once complained of any wilful or ignorant falſe- 
hoods, practiſed either by themſelves or others, in 
regard to the books of Moſes and the prophets : 
and, after his departure, if we will conſider duly the 
extenſive or rather the univerſal diſperſian of the 
Jews, who, whitherſoever they were driven, till 
carefully preſerved and jealouſly protected thoſe 
books, we ſhall find the ſuppoſition as unworthy of 
credit, as it is otherwiſe 1ncapable of proof, that 
any corruptions can ever have obtained in the mate- 
rial paſſages of ſcripture. In the firſt place we are 
to remember the abduction of the ten tribes, (Oy 
Salmanaſar king of Aſſyria, about the year 721 bet. 
Ch.) and afterwards that of the two remaining 
tribes; by Nebuchadnezzar, the ſecond of that 
name, king of Babylon about the year 598 bef. Ch.) 
Of theſe, when Cyrus after 70 years had reſtored 
them to liberty. and allowed them to return, many 
ſettled in foreign countries. Thouſands of them, 
were prevailed upon by the advantageous offers of 
the Macedonians, to migrate to Alexandria. The 
cruelty of Antiochus, the civil diſſentions of the 
Haſmonzans,* the foreign wars of Pompey and of 
Soſſius, diſperſed great numbers of them. The 
country of Cyrene, the cities of Aſia, Macedonia, 
and Lycaonia, the iſlands Cyprus, Crete, and others; 
all theſe, I fay abounded with Jews. The immenſe 
numbers of them which lived at Rome, may even 
be collected from Horace, from Juvenal, and from 


Martial, Scattered, therefore, and diſperſed as they 


® The diſſentions of the chief Jews for the prieſthood had not 
been long ſettled by V tolemy Philometor king of Egypt, when Si- 
mon the high prieſt, obtained the royal power; with w be- 
gan the new kingdom of the Jews, otherwiſe called the, Haſme- 
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were, no deceit could poſſibly be practiſed upon 
them all; neither were they able for the ſame rea- 
ſons to contrive on their part any general plan of 
impoſition. We are further to remember, that 
through the care and attention of the kings of 
Egypt, the Hebrew 1 was tranſlated into 


Greek by the Seventy Interpreters, as they are 
called, almoſt three hundred years before our Sa- 
viour.* At that period, therefore, the ſcriptures 
became likewiſe in the poſſeſſion of the Greeks; in 
a different language, it is true; yet ſtill in point of 
ſenſe nearly, it not entirely, the fame. Hence were 
they again rendered ill ls liable to any alteration, 
Tranſlations alſo were afterwards produced in the 
Chaldzan and Semi-Syriac languages; the latter of 
which was the language of 8 Of theſe 
tranſlations ſome were almoſt immediately prece- 
dent, others almoſt immediately ſubſequent, to the 
coming of our Saviour. Then followed the other 
Greek verſions of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of 
Theodotion, wherein, when Origen and others after 
him, conferred them with that of the 70 interpre- 
ters, no difference in point of hiſtorical fact and in- 
deed no material difference of any kind, was ever 
obſervable, Philo, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Caligula; and Joſephus, who lived ſtill later, to the 
days of Veſpaſian and Titus; thefe, both of them, Hol. 
cite the fame paſſages, as we read them at this day, 
from the bodks- of 'the Hebrews. Chriftianity, 
moreover, began at this period to extend itſelt dai- 
Jy; and this very religion was embraced by many o 


 ® Ptolomy $;1a4clptns, in particular, about the year 277 bef, 
Ch: ordered the ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Greek by the ſever 
" ty imjerpreters, or Septaagint, as they are generally ſliled, though, 
Amici fpeaking their number amounted to ſeventy-two z i, e. i 
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n Ml of the Hebrew nation: many alſo, who were not 
a- Jews, had learnt the Hebrew language. Theſe 
of ill therefore, if in auy material part, I ſay, the Jews had 
ut admitted any falſehood, would doubtleſs have been 
of ready to detect and expoſe. the innovation, as they 
to might eaſily have done, by comparing the ſuſpected 
are Wh paſſage with that of earlier editions. We do not, 
a- however, find this to be the caſe in any ſingle in- 
res ſtance; nay, in all their quotations from the Old 
in Teſtament, they plainly and continually agree with 
t of che Hebrew acceptation of the ſame paſſages; 
ere ¶ now the Hebrews we may well imagine, might 
on. WW ſooner be convicted of any crime- whatſoever; than 
the Wl of that, I will not ſay of wilful deceit, but of caſual 
r of Wl neglect, in regard to theſe books; ſince they actually 
heſe ¶ were uſed to copy and compare them with ſuch rever- 
ece- Nential care, ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, that they even 
the W numbered the ſeveral repetitions of every particular 
ther WW letter One additional argument, of no deſpicable 
d of force, to exculpate the Jews, from the charge of ha- 


after ¶ ving purpoſely altered the holy ſcriptures, I ſhall here 
rpre-Wtake occaſion to offer in concluſion z by obſerving, 
d in- chat, from the very ſame books which are read and 
ever {Wreceived by all the Jews, the Chriſtians alſo, as they 
zu of truſt, inconteſtably, do prove their own maſter Jeſus 


Chriſt to be that very Meſſiah who was promiſed of 


hem, old to the forefathers of the Jewiſh nation The 
day, Mpoſhbility of ſuch a proof the Jews, no doubt, 
mit, would have prevented to the utmoſt, when diſſenti- 
dai · ons had ariſen between them and the Chriſtians, if 


hey ever had been able to alter, as they thought 
proper, the paſſages of holy writ. 
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the preceding books, inaſmuch as every demonſtra- 
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CHAP. L 
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A PARTICULAR REFUTATION OF THE SEVERAL 


RELIGIONS WHICH DIFFER FROM THE CHRIS. 
TIAN. 


r is a certain ſelfiſh ſatisfaction, very ge- 

1 nerally prevalent in the human breaſt, arifing 4 
from the ſight of others in a ſtate of danger, when 

we ourſelves are placed above the reach of it: from 

this conſideration, I deſign, in the preſent book, to 

ſhew, that the main buſineſs of a Chriſtian in this | 
life, ought indiſpenſably to be of ſuch a nature, that 
he may not only congratulate with himſelf, as far ff * 
as he is perſonally concerned, upon his own diſco- 
very of the way of truth, but he may extend 
alſo to others yet wandering in the mazes of error 
and perplexity, the benefits of that diſcovery, and god. 
render t partakers of ſo great a bleſſing, 
This we have already in ſome meaſure attempted it 


tion of truth includeth, virtually, a refutation of er 
ror. Since, however, each particular religion oppe 
ſed to Chriſtianity (the Pagan, for example, th 
Mahometan, and the Jewiſh) fince each of theſe, 
ſay, excluſive of the errors which they have in con 
mon, has others alſo peculiar to itſelf, - and uſually 
meets us upon certain fingular and diſtin ground 
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of argument, it will not, I believe, be thought fo- 
reign or digreſſive, to inſtitute a ſpecial diſcuthon of 
the ſubject with each of them; beſpeaking ſolely 
the candid attention of our readers, totally unbiaſſed 
by any previous ſtudy, unprejudiced by any invete- 
rate habit, (for theſe I conlider as impediments to a 


pe ect judgment that ſo they may attain a more 


competent - underſtanding, and form thereupon a 
more ſuit determination of the point in queſtion» , 


L 1 

8 e e 
CHAP. II. 

gee 


ing WW AND FIRST, A REFUTATION OF PAGANISM, BY 
hen i THE, PROOF OF ONE SOLE GOD.—CREATED. 
_ SPIRITS ARE EITHER GOOD OR BAD: BUT: 
EVEN THE GOOD ARE ENTITLED TO NO WOR-” 
mal SHIP, UNLESS IT BE PRESCRIBED” BY THE 
far SUPREME BEING, 3 
2 | ; < I 

JN the firſt place, then, as a full and ample confu- 
tation of that abſurd idea, the Pagan plurality of 
gods eternal and co-eternal, we appeal to the doc» 
rine eſtabliſhed in the very beginning of this work, 
eſpecting the exiſtence of One God, the ſole and 
niverſal Cauſe —If, however, the Pagans apply the 
appellation of gods to, thoſe created ſpirits which are 


her good or evil, If they call them good, they 
dught firſt carefully to aſcertain the propriety of the 
ppellation, leſt haply they commit a dangerous miſ- 
ake by receiving enemies as friends, and treache- 
ous deſerters as faithful embaſſadors ; they ought 

| ſecondly, 


uperior to man, they muſt neceſſarily call them ei- 


_ adoration to its only proper object, the ſole Sove- 


man; and the more ſo, doubtleſs, we ſhall think it, if 
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fecondly, to con ſider how reaſonable and requiſite it 
is, that fome manifeſt diſtinction ſhould be made be. 
tween the Supreme: Deity and theſe inferior beings, 
in the act of religious worſhip : they ought: to un. 
derſtand, further, the relation and order of theſe 
beings in reſpect to each other; the particular good 
to be expected from them ſeverally; and the deter. 
minate portion of divine honour allowed to each of 
them by their ſupreme ruler. From the total defi, 
ciency of the Pagans in all theſe neceſſary points of 
information, we. may plainly perceive how doubtful 
and ignorant they are in every particular of their 
religion; we may ſee too, how much more fafely 
they would act, if they would entirely transfer their 


reign' of heaven and of earth ! this, even Plats 
hath declared to be incumbent upon every wiſe 


we only will confider, that, as the good ſpirits are at 
beſt no more than humble attendants upon the wil 
of the moſt high God, whoſoever obtaineth the gra- 
cious favour of the latter, cannot fail to fecure the 


diexoted ſervice of the former. 
— 4 p { 1 | 
" "CHAT. II. hic 


WHEREAS EVEN THE WORSHIPPING OF EviL 
- SPIRITS is PROVED TO BE THE PRACTIC! 
OF THE PAGANS: 4 PRACTICE UTTERLY 


- 'DISGRACEFUL AND IMPIOUS. 


J” is ſufficiently evident, however, that the objeagF'* ſe 

* of the Pagan worſhip were not good, but evil 

ſpirits. - In the firſt place, fo far from referring the! 
: | worſhipperi 
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worſhippers to the adoration of r e God 
they aboliſhed a// a. loration of him to the utmoſt of 
their power ; or choſe at leaſt to give themſelves 
in every reſpect, an equal degree of worſhip In 
the next place, they injured and oppreſſed as much 
as poſſible the worſhippers of One Supreme 
Being, by exciting againſt them the power of the 
magiſtrates and the paſſions of the people. The 
poers recorded with impunity the acts of murder 
and adultery which had been committed by the Pa- 
gan deities; the Epicureans denied, without moleſ- 
tation, the interpoſition of a providence; in ſhort, 
very religion or ſect whatſoever, the Ægyptian, the 
ve- {WP hrygian, the Grecian forms of worſhip ; the Tuf- 
ato an rites and myſteries of Rome; all theſe, I ſay, 
ie Whow different and oppoſite fo ever, were readily al- 
t, it owed and tolerated. The Jews alone (as we may 
e at Werceive from the ſatires and epigrams of thoſe 
wil oets) were a conſtant and univerſal ſubje& of de- 
gra- Nriſion: ſometimes, indeed, were even dri- 
the Fen into baniſhment. The Chriſtians moreover 
ſentenced to the eruelleſt and ſevereſt puniſh. 
ents; nor can any other reaſon be aſſigned, poſſi - 
ply, for the rigid treatment of theſe two ſects, than 
hat of their adherence to the worſhip of One God: 
yhich worſhip the Pagan deities, jealous rather of 
im, than of cach other, counteracted and oppoſed 
ru every endeavour. In the third place, the modes 
ici worſhip were of a nature little ſuited to a Being 
iff goodneſs and of my Human facrifices j 
aked races up and down temples; games and 
ances replete with obſcenity : inſtances whereof 
ect ſeen even at this day among the ſavage natives 
il America and Africa, who are ſtill loſt in the thick 
theilouds of Paganiſm. Some nations, moreover, un- 
ppeit . 
c 
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ed dnd intentional worſhippers of evil ſpirits. The 
Perſians, for example, had their Arimanius; the 
Brecians their Cacodzmons ; the Romans their Ve. 
joves ; and certain Mthiopians and Indians worſhip 
others at this day. Proceedings more impious can. 
not poſſibly be imagined ! For what is all religious 
worſhip, but a | teſtimony and acknowledgment of 
the higheſt goodneſs inherent in the object to which 
it is addrefled! when offered therefore to an evi 
ſpirit, it is an act of falſehood and hypocriſy; nay it 
is an act of abſolute rebellion, whereby we not only 
deprive our legal ſovereign of his juſt homage, bu 
even transfer that homage to a baſe apoſtate and an 
open enemy] Some indeed are weak enough to 
imagine, that God as a being of infinite goodneſs, 
will never be provoked to puniſh this rebellion ; 1 
ſpirit of revenge, ſay they, is wholly incompatible 
with the attribute of perfect goodneſs, A fatal and 
abſurd idea this ! the powers of mercy muſt be li 
mited, that her actions may be juſt; and when 
wickedneſs. becomes exceſſive, puniſhment as it wen 
unavoidably ariſes out of juſtice, Others again, no 
leſs abſurdly, attempt to palliate their iniquity in 
worſhipping, by their cowardice in fearing evil ſpi 
rits. But God, who is of a nature infinitely good, 
is alſo of a nature infinitely communicative; and 
conſequently every other nature is produced by hin 
It follows then, that God hath an abſolute authorit 
over all natures whatſoever; they being, as it wer 
te the works of his hands,” ſo that not one of ther 
can forcibly counteract or contradict his wil 
Hence then, it js eaſy to collect, that whoſoever e 
' Joyeth the favour and protection of Almighty Go 
infinitely great and infinitely good, hath nothin 
apprebend from all the powers of darkneſs; f 0 
they only are able to prevail againſt him, A 7 
; 0 


„„ a & no 
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himſelf, for ſome good purpoſe, may think ße to 


ſuffer them. Nothing, moreover, can our prayers 
obtain from evil ſpirits, which we ought not to re- 
jet utterly ; for vice, beneath the malk of virtue, 
is then molt dangerous; and the gifts of an enemy 
are a deceitful ſnare.” - | AD 
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AGAINST THE PAGAN WORSHIP' or MEN AFTER 
_S ant DEATH, | 2 
HERE have been and there ſtill are Pagans, 
who profeſſedly worſhip the ſpirits of departed 
men. Now here again it were in the firſt place 
highly requiſite, that a plain and manifeſt diſtinction 
ſhould be made between the worſhip of theſe ſpirits, 
and that of the Supreme Deity.. ,To offer up our 
prayers to them is a groſs abſurdity, unleſs they have 
a power of granting our requeſts. Of this how- 
ever their worſhippers are by no means aſlured , 
neither have they any ſingle reaſon to believe, rather 
than deny, the exiſtence of that power. But the 
moſt ſhocking conſideration of all is, that the very 
perſons thus deified are found to have been eminent 
and notorious in the practice of the greateſt vices. 
Bacchus was addicted to the love of wine; Hercu- 
lus to the love of women; Romulus was guilty of 
an impious act againſt his brother; and Jupiter 
againſt his father: ſo that the worſhipping of them 

is, in fact, the diſhonouring of the. true God 


and 
the greateſt affront which we can offer to that holi- 
neſs wherein he ESA} While it affords 7 the 
| | : fame 
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fame. time, as an additional encouragement to vices 
ſufficiently alluring of themſelves, the plauſible pre- 


text of religion. 


— 
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CHAP. V. 
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SGAINST THE WORSHIP WHICH WAS PAID 
TO THE STARS AND ELEMENTS, 

| TAE worſhipping of the heavenly bodies and of 

the elements, as we call them, of fire, water, 
earth, and air, is a ſtill more ancient practice, but a 
very conſiderable error, in the Pagan ſyſtem of reli- 
gion. Prayer conſtitutes the chief and principal 
article of ra e worſhip, but how, without the 
greateſt abſurdity, can prayer be addreſſed to any 
other than intelligent beings? That the elements 
are not of this e is in ſome degree a ſenſi- 
ble and obvious propofition : and any affertion of a 
_ contrary nature with reſpect to the deſcription 
of the heavenly bodies, were at beſt an aſſertion 
without proof. Their operations, whereby they in- 
dicate their natures, will afford no argument in ſup- 
pate of it; nay the very reverſe of the aſſertion is 


ciently evident from the appointed and determi- 


nate courſe to which the heavenly bodies are con- 
fined, inſtead of that variety of motion which free 
and independent beings would adopt.—It hath al- 
ready been demonſtrated in a former chapter, that 
the courſes of the heavenly bodies are adapted to 
the uſe and benefit of man; hence; therefore, man 
ſurely ſhould diſcover that he approacheth, in his 
better part, to a nearer reſemblance of the Deity 
chan they 3 that be ſtandeth in a higher cfimation 
| ; wi 
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with his Maker; and confequently ought to know 
that a ſervile ſubjection to thoſe objects which God 
hath given for his ſervice, is highly derogatory from 
the dignity of his nature : er is it his duty on 
the other hand, to offer up tõ God thankſgivings'and 
praiſe on their account, which they either are unable 
or uninſtructed to offer for themſelves. | 


CM A. 
AGAINST THE WORSAIPPINO OF PRUTE ANIMALS, 


A Prattice, into which ſome nations (the ZEgypti- 
au in particular) have fallen, is that of worthij 
ping the various Infenſate animals, which farm the 
rute creation. A practice, of all others, the moſt 
diſgraceful to human nature Some of them, in- 
deed, occaſionally diſcover in their actions a certain 
ſhadow, as it were, of intellectual reaſoning; never- 
theleſs, if we compare it with the faculties of man, 
that very ſhadow becomes inſtantly wiſeelt, if not 
forgotten, as it neither can enable them to articulate 
or deſcribe the ideas that ariſe within them ; they 
ſtill, we fee, remain imeapable of performing differ- 
ent kinds of actions; they till remain unable even 
to perform the ſame actions after different manners; 
much leſs can they ever attain to any knowledge of 
numbers, of geometrical proportions, or of aſtrono- 
mical obſervations — Man, on the other hand, by 
the ingenuity of his nature, cireumvents and oyer- 
powers every kind of animal, however furious and 
ſtrong z “ the wild beaſts of the field; the fowls of 
the air; and the fiſhes of the ſea.” He even ſub- 
jets them, in ſome inſtances to his ſervice and obe- 
5 L 2 dience 
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dience; the elephant for example, the lion, the 
horſe and the ox : he derives even from the moſt 
noxious animals a benefit to himſelf, as by acquiring 
the means of health from the very vipers themſelves, 
One general benefit: moreover, of which they are 
utterly inſenſible, he certainly derives from all of 
them; by his capacity to examine and obſerve the 
formation of their bodies, and the diſpoſition of their 
reſpective parts; comparing, at the ſame time, as 
well the ſpecies as the genus of one animal with 
another, and hence acquiring alſo the knowledge of 
his own ſuperior- excellence, from' the nobler and 
more perfect ſtructure of the human frame; whoſo- 
ever will conſider theſe particulars, will be ſo far 
from worſhipping other animals as gods, that he wi!) 
rather imagine -imfelf a kind of Deity, as it were, 
appointed over hem, in ſubordination to the great 
and Supreme Governor of all things! | 
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AGAINST THE WORSHIP OF IDEAL AND IMs 
CHD MATERIAL OBJECTS, 


INE find it recorded of the Grecians, the Romans 
and others, that they worſhipped things that 
have no real exiſtence, but are only accidental effects 
produced by other cauſes. 'To ſay nothing of thoſe 
creatures of their barbarous imagination; their Feb: is, 
their Impudentia, ang other ſimilar deitics, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that Health, which they reverenced as a 
goddeſs, is, in fact, neither more or leſs than a due 
and proper temper of the parts and organs of the 
body; ſo again, good fortune is no more than a 

ſimilarity or concurrence of the actual event N 
| | that 


it is our indiſpenſable 
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that which was anxiouſly deſired. The paſſions, in 
like manner, of love, fear, anger, hope, and other 
ſimilar affections, which ariſe from the conſideration 
of any good or evil, any favourable or unfavourable, 
circumſtance, are nothing more than certain emotions 
occaſioned in the Heart; for there in particular, by 
means of the blood, the ſoul is moſt intimately 
connected with the body; theſe affections, therefore, 

are not free and independent, but ſubject entirely to 
the will, which acts, as it were, like a miſtreſs over 
them, at leaſt as far as may pertain to their duration 
and direction. The virtues, under all their different 
denominations, that of prudence in the choice of 


what is uſeful, that of fortitude in a ſtate of danger, 


that of juſtice in abſtaining from another's property, 
that of temperance in the moderate enjoyment of 
pleaſure, theſe, I ſay, and others like theſe, are 
certain inclinations towards goodneſs, which grow 
up within us by long exerciſe and habit; and as on 
the one hand they are capable of conſtant improve- 
ment, ſo, on the other, they may be diminiſhed by 
neglect, and may even become utterly extinct within 
the mind of man. Honour (for to this alſo we find 
temples dedicated) is nothing but the deciſion of 
other men upon the actions of any individual whom 
they confider as endued with virtue. This, confe- 
quently, from the natural fallibility and exroneous 
determinations of man, is often given to the un- 
worthy, and withholden from the worthy.——Theſe 
things, therefore, as they have no real exiſtence, 
and as, on that account, they cannot be compared, 
in point of excellence, with the things which de exif, 
can neither be ſenſible of any prayer, or conſcious of 
any adoration. that is offered to them: to worſhip 
them as deities then, is an action altogether foreign 
to every principle of reaſon; while at the ſame time 
duty, on account of theſe 

n L 3 qualities, 
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qualities, to reverence that Being, who is able to 


beſtow and to preſerve them by his gracious bene- 


diction. 


\ « 
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IN ANSWER TO THE ARGUMENT FOUNDED ON 


THE MIRACLES WHICH ARE SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
' DONE AMONG THE PAGANS. 


1 
THE Pagans, in order to promote and recommend 
their cauſe, are apt to introduce the aſſiſtance of 


miracles. To theſe, however, numerous exceptions 


may be made. Many of them are rejected by the 
wiſeſt of the Pagans themſelves, as being either in- 
ſufficiently atteſted, or obvioufly counterfeited.— 
Several, alſo, of the reputed facts were done either 
« in a corner,” or by night, or in'the preſence only 
of one or two witneſſes. whoſe ſenſes and credulity 
might eafily be impoſed upon by crafty and deſigning 


© Prieſts. Others again are ſuch, that all the admira- 

lion excited by them was ſolely the reſult of ignorance 
in the ſpectators, reſpecting the natural effect of 
things, eſpecially in regard to occult properties; 


diſplay the powers of the magnet to a people ignorant 
of thoſe powers, and the ſame degree of admiration 
may at any time be raiſed: and of this nature were 
the tricks and impoſtures, in which Simon and 
Apollonius Tyanæus are repeatedly ſaid to have diſ- 


played ſuch? ſingular dexterity. Some effects, 1 


confeſs, of a more extraordinary kind, which could 
not have been produced from natural cauſes by the 
ſole power of human ingenuity, may poſlibly have 
deen obſerved among them; ſtill however they were 


ſucb, that the operation of an abſolute and truly 


divine 
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divine power, the hand of Omnipotence itſe f, I ſays 
may not have been requiſite for their production: 
they may have been performed by ſpirits of an inter- 
mediate nature between God and man; the activity, 
the power and the ſubtilty of theſe ſpirits may eaſily 
have enabled them to aſtoniſn and confound os dull- 
faculties of mortals, by a ſudden tranſpoſition of far- 
diſtant objects, and by reconciling the effects of 
oppoſite or diſcordant qualities. Nevertheleſs, we 
have already feen that theſe ſpirits are not - good 
ſpirits: and that this religion, conſequently, is not a 
good religion : in confirmation of which, it may 
further be obſerved, that the Pagans declare them- 
ſelves ſubject to the power of charms and incanta- 
tions, whereby they are compelled to act againſt their 
inclination; although, at the ſame time, the wiſeſt 
(even of the Pagans) were convir.ced, that words 
cannot really contain 4 compulſive, but only a per- 
ſuaſive power; which power is proportioned to the 
meaning conveyed by them. As a further proof of 
their being evil ſpirits, we find them undertaking to 
miſlead and bias the affections of men, in contradic- 
tion to their earneſt. endeavours z thereby becoming 
the miniſters of wrong, either by delufive promiſes, 
or by effective injuries: whilſt even the prohibitory 


laws of all civil ſociety conſider ſuch practices in 


the light of witchcraft! We cannot, in the mean 
while, be ſurprized at the paſſive conduct of the 
Supreme Being, in regard to the miraculous power 
of theſe dæmons, ſince they, who had previoully re- 
volted from the ſervice of the true God, were little 
worthy of protection from “ the lying wonders and 
ceceitful workings of the devil” At the ſame time 
it is a proof of the real impotence of evil ſpirits, 
that no eſſential benefits were ever effected by their 
means. If any were vifibly reſtored to life by them, 
that life-was only of a very ſhort duration, and of a 
231075 L 4 very 
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very imperfe&t nature. But now, to conſider this 
ſubje& in another point of view, F will admit that 
miracles, really proceeding from the true fountain 
of all power, have occaſionally been wrought among 
the Pagans. Sell, however, it never was predicted 
that thoſe miracles ſhould happen as a mean of 
eftabliſhing and approving their religion; and therefore 
we may fairly argue, that God perhaps effected 
them for other purpoſes, and with very different 


deſigns. To illuſtrate the probability of this ſup - 


ftion by example; the miraculous reſtoration of 
ſight to a blind man, recorded of Veſpaſian, (if it 
really were done) was done with a deſign to facilitate 
his advancement to the throne, by raiſing the admi- 
ration and reſpect of the people in his favour ; he 
being a choſen miniſter of God's wrath, denounced 
againſt the Jewiſh nation. And thus, in other in- 
ſtances, the miracles that have been performed, may 
poſhbly have ariſen from cauſes of a like nature, 
without any interference or connexion with matters 
of religion, . 


CHAP. M. 


AS ALSO TO THAT WHICH 13 FOUNDED ON- THEIR | 


- ORACLES, . ee 


Tur fame obſervations are alfd for the moſt part 


applicable, in anfwer to the argument which 
oracles are thought to furniſh on the fide of 
Paganifm ; but-eſpecially our late remark, reſpectin 
the propriety and juſtice of the puniſhment to which 
men are abandoned, who diſdain to accept 

thoſe. means of information which natural reafon 
and tradition the molt ancient afford to every in- 
. | | dividual, 
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dividual, Oracular ſentences, moreover, are in 
general ambiguous, and eaſily capable of an inter- 
pretation correſpondent with the event, whatever 
that event may afterwards prove: and if, in any 
inſtances, a more expreſs prediction hath been given, 
it is, nevertheleſs, by no means. concluſive of its 
being the reſult of an omniſcient mind; the event 
perhaps being either aſcertainable from natural pre- 
exiſtent cauſes (as future diſeaſes have been ſome- 
times foretold by experienced phyſicians) or elſe 
obvious at leaſt to probable conjecture, from the 
iſue generally ariſing out of ſimilar circumſtances; 
the latter mode of prophecy, we find, has frequently 
been practiſed with ſucceſs by ſkilful and profound 
ſtateſmen. Admitting, however, that God did, at 
times, think fit to render even the productions of a 
Pagan writer prophetic of particular events, the com- 
pletion of which could ſolely be dependent on Bi- 
will, it tended not in any inſtance to the confirmation, 
but rather to the ſubverſion} of the Pagan ſyſtem. — 
Such are the prophecies contained in Virgil when, 
in his fourth eclogue, taken from the verſes of the 
Sibyl, he unknowingly delineates the event and the 
benefits of the coming of our bleſſed Saviour. 

So again, in the ſame prophetic verſes it was 
written, that he who, of a truth, ſhould be our king, 


1 


as ſuch ſhould be acknowledged; and that a prince 


ſhould ariſe out of the eaſt; who ſhould have domi- 
nion over all things. We find, in Porphyrius, a 
declaration of the oracle of Apollo, that other gods 
indeed are ſpirits of an ztherial nature, but that the 
One Sole God of the Hebrews is the proper object 
of al worſhip, Now if the worſhippers of Apollo 
confqrm. to this declaration, they can be no longer 
his worſhippers; and if they do not conform to it, 
they, in fact, pronounce their own deity a liar. 
Moreover, if the good and happineſs of the human 

race 
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tace had been the end propoſed by thoſe ſpirits in 
their oracular communications with mankind, they 


would have endeavoured, above all things, to eſtabliſh 


univerſally in the world, the rules of morality and 
religion; and would have given to all thoſe who 
ſhould regulate their lives thereby, the ſtrongeſt 
aſfurances of an ample recompenſe. No propoſition 
of this wature did they ever make z no recompenſe of 
virtne did they ever promiſe. Numberleſs, on the 
other hand, are the inſtances which prove incon- 
teſtably that the oracles have often been employed in 
praifirg the moſt abandoned tyrants; in deereeing 
divine honours to wreſtlers and to prize-fighters : 
in tempting and ſeducing men to the indulgence of 
Micit paſſions, to the gratification of their avarice, 


a or rapacious and diſhoneſt act, and even to the 


of the crime of murder. 
© 7 * aps 4 


N 


PAGANISM. FELL AWAY, OF ITSELF, WHEN HUMAN 


-- SUPPORT WAS WITHHOLDEN FROM Ir; AND 
_ THEREFORE CANNOT BE THE TRUE RELIGION, - 


AN D now, excluſively of what has been already 
- offered, we are furniſhed by the Pagan: religion 
with a very conſiderable argument againſt irſelt, in 
the ſudden diſſolution which it has conſtantly and 
univerſally undergone, whereſoever the aſſiſtance of 


human power (as if it thereby loſt the ſole prop of 


its exiſtence) has ceaſed to ſupport it. If we cat 
our eyes around throughout the various kingdoms in 
which the Chriſtian or the Mahometan religions are 
eſtabliſhed, where can we diſcover, except * 
229 | - books, 


— 
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books, the ſmalleſt veſtiges of Paganiſm?” Nay, 
y WW biſtory itſelf informs us, that even in thoſe very 
ies, when the deſpotiſm and cruel perſecutions of 
: Nero or a Domitian, or when, afterwards, the 
o {Wſabtilty and great abilities of a Julian, were the in- 
+ Wiruments employed to uphold the Pagan cauſe, even 
n Withen, I fay, it was found, notwithſtanding, to decline 
daily z not through any violence exerted by its op- 
poſer z not through 1 of hereditary great» 
neſs or of diſtinguiſhed birth, for Chriſt was generall 
onſidered as the lon of a * mechanic; not throu 
ny literary eminence, or the flowery embelliſhments 
ff language; for the primitive teachers of Chrif- 
ianity were utterly devoid of theſe advantages; not 
rough any laviſh diſtribution of bribes and preſents; 
or they had none to offer ; not through any flatter- 
ng inducements propoſed by them ; for they 22 
leclared on the contrary, that the cauſe of Chriſti- 
nity would require its adherents to forego with 
hearfulneſs every comfort and convenience, and to 
fer with reſignation every poſſible calamity. 
udge then the feeble conftitution of Paganiſm, when 
Pe efforts of an enemy ſo totally unarmed could 
ring it to the ground !—The Chriſtian diſpenſation 
D owever, it ſhould here further be obſetved, not 
y difpelled the clouds of Pagan ignorance and 
 Wedulity, but at the name of Chriſt, even the ſpirits 
dy uncleannefs came forth, were rebuked, and put to 
jon Nence; and when the cauſe of that filence was 
in Wquired of them, they found themſelves compelled 
ind Wh own that all their powers failed, at the invocation 
of that ſacred name. | | | 


alt s See Mark chap. vi, ver. 3. and Luke chap. Iv, ver. 2%» 
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A REFUTATION OF THAT ABSURD OPINION, WHICH 
ASCRIBES THE RISE AND FALL OF A RELIGION 
TO THE INFLUENCE OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES, 


CERTA IN Philoſophers have declared, that the 
origin and decline of all religions are occaſionel 
by the heavenly bodies. Aſtrology, however, no 
withſtanding their pretenſions to a perfect knowledge 
of it, is in itſelf a ſcience which is treated and (et 
forth under ſyſtems ſo various and contradiCtory 
that the uncertainty of the truth is the only artic] 
of certain information. But bere I ſpeak not wil 
regard to thoſe effects which reſult from natural an 
neceſſary cauſes, but to thoſe only which depen 
upon the human will. Now the will I conſider as 
rinciple of ſuch abſolute and innate freedom, ast 
be utterly incapable of any outward reſtraint 
violence whatſoever. If the act of the will we 
made neceſſarily ſubſervient to any outward in 
preſſion of a forcible nature, the faculty of deliberat 
reaſoning and the power of deciſive election wou 
at once become uſeleſs endowments ; all legal juſti 
alſo, and the equity of rewards and puniſhmen 
would be inſtantly annihilated ;- for how can any al 
of unavoidable neceſſity, be either culpable or m 
__ . torious ? But, further, it is evident that certain ad 
1 of the will are of an evil nature: if then the 
| | actions originate from any irreſiſtible planetary i 
| fluence, inaſmuch as we believe that God himſelf 
| | the giver of that influence to the heavens and to 
| 


the conſtellations thereof, we conſequently deck 
that a God of infinite perfection and goodneſs, is HM 
true cauſe of moral evil: and ſince he hath poſitive 


a 
and expreſsly aſſerted his utter deteſtation of evil, at 
the ſame time endowing it with efficient and irre- 
ſiſtible power in the original conſtitution of nature, 
we charge him with having a contrariety of wills, 
u approving and .condemning the ſame action, and 
rendering that effect ſinful, which was prompted and 
„produced by divine impulſe. It is N by others, 
wich a greater ſhew of probability, that the atmoſ- 
the phere is firſt affected by the heavenly bodies, and 
nel that afterwards, our bodies are affected by the atmoſ- 


_ inſtrumental in 
ang 


It is the great 


2 r mind as 
Ic ſible. from the, ſenſual gbjects which 
delight the body; and Cn os . 

— cannot poſſibly originate from any bodily 


and virtuous from the influence of the heavenly, 


Yes; now (allowing the authority of theſe ſage 
meYaſtrologers much. greater weight than the preſent 
n aggmore enliglitened times can ſeriouſly admit) the firlt 


the converts to Chriſtianity are proved to come under 
lis exemption- in an eminent degree, by the whole 
ſelf tenor of their lives; and if, further, we admit that 
60 15 eminence and deep erudition can be inſtru- 
ech mental. towards the prevention of theſe contagious 
e diene of the body, the advocates, of Chriſtianity 
btWazye, ſome of them, 2 ages been intitled upon 

N |; " this 


— 
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Wiſe 
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wife ; that the marriage - covenant ſhould be in- 
violable 3 tha all men ſhould do good to all, but 
eſpecially to the poor: and needy ; that we ſhould 


abltaj as much as poſſible from oaths; that in our 
tood and our apparel we ſhould limit our Uefires by 
the wants of our nature. But further; ſuppoſe that 


we admit, that matters, not eafily reconcileable to 
our belief, ate contained in the 40 Krine of Chriſti- 
anlty-; the fatne Gbſection may de made with equal 
Wie againſt the "doQrines, and opinions of the 
Pap#ris ; And this We have already etetfiplified 
de bob i. chap. 22. ind book ii; chap. 7.) in re- 
568 to mnie tnitfi6ttality of the Toul, and the pollible 
reſurrection of the boy. + Plato, according 
to the Chaldzan ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhes the Divine 
Nature into three heads: 1ſt. The Father; 2dly, 
The paternal mind, which he elſewhere denominates 
an emanation from the Deity, whereby the univerſe 
was made; and 3dly, The ſoul, whereby all things 
are preſerved, eftabliſhed, regulated. Julian, that 
inveterate enemy cf the Chriſtians, believed the poſ- 
ſibility of an union between the Divine Nature and 
the human; and cited Æſculapius as an inſtance of 
the fact, repreſenting him as one come down from 
heaven to teach the art of medicine to mankind. 
The croſs of Chriſt becomes a ſtumbling ſtone. 
and a rock of offence,” unto many; but to reconcile 
their minds to this'circumſtance, I would only wiſh 
them to obſerve the ſtrange accounts that are given 
us, in the mean time, in regard to the Pagan deities. 
Of theſe ſome were the flaves of kings: others 
ſmitten by a thunderbolt ; others cut in pieces; 
others wounded and diſabled. It muſt further be 
remarked, that the moſt learned of the Pagans them- 
ſelyes declare, all of them, that virtue, in proportion 
to the trials and ſufferings which it endureth for the 


ſake of virtue, hath the greater cauſe of triumph and 


2 rejoicing, 
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Which Plato, with a kind of prophetie i 
it were, hath delivered in his ſecond De Re. 
publica; wherein. he ſaith, © that in order to ap- 
prove the reality and perfection of a man's integrity, 
it behoveth him totally to diveſt his virtue of all 
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rejoicing. I cannot better conclude my obſervations 


on this ſubject, than by repeating the declaration, 


- 


ſpiration, as 


outward attractions and apparent merit whatſoever ; 


ſo as to become accounted wicked in the eyes of 
others; to be treated by them as an object of deriſion 
and abuſe; and to be brought, ultimately, to an 


ignominious death,” And doubtleſs, upon theſe 


— 


terms alone, was it poſſible to exhibit to the world a 


pattern of conſummate patience | 
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A REPUTATION Of JUDAISM; | with A PREFATO- 
RY ADDRESS TO THE Jews. 
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| hers, in — of the afcenſidn of our bleſſed Savi- 
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Jew,” ſaying, let us go up with one accord, and let 
us worſhip together that true and only God, the God 
of Abraham, of Iſaac and of Jacob. 


— 


* 1T is EVIDENTLY INCUMBENT ON THE JEWS TO 


ADMIT THAT THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST ARE 
SUFFICIENTLY ATTESTED. 


N the firſt place, then, we would requeſt che Jews, 
that they in not eſteem any Ehe 5 ir 
in the inſtance of another, which they would eſteem 
1eafonable in their own. If a Pagan ſhould enquire 
of them the grounds of their belief in the miracles 
of Moſes z what anfwer can they make but this? 
that ſuch and fo invariabte the accounts thereof 
Have been, that the teſtimony of actual eye-witneſſes 
can alone have given riſe to them, 80 again, the 
"miraculous increaſe of the widow's oil, by Eliſha z 


- the ſudden cleanſing of the leptous Syrian; the reſ- 
toration of the ſon of the Shunamite to life, 


and other ſimilar events; are, all of them, impli- 
citly believed by the Jews, ſolely becauſe they ars 
tranſmitted to poſterity by credible and proper wit- 
nefſes. They readi! admit the aſcenſion of Elijah 
dy a whirlwind into heaven, upon the ſugle evidence 
of Eliſha; as they deemed it the evidence of a man 
altogether uyexceptionable. We, however, produce 
wel ve witnelles, of irreproachable lives and charac 


our; and indeed a far greater number in to 
His. appearance upon earth after death. Now if 
"theſe things be true, the doctrine of Chriſt mult ne- 


-cefarily be true, alſo ; and potting, we * 
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can be adduced on the fide of Judaiſm, which may 
not be applied, with equal or with ſtronger force, 
on the fide of Chriſtianity. Independently, how- 
ever, of the weight of teſtimony, the very Thalmu- 
diſts and the Jews themſelves confeſs that miracles 
were wrought by. Chriſt ; and this very circumſtance 
ought, - doubtlefs, to ſuffice : as it is not poffible 
for God to mark his approbation of any ſyſtem pro- 
mulgated by man, by a method more effectual than 
that of the performance of miracles. 


———_—_—_—_— 
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A REFUTATION. OF [THOSE WHO ATTRIBUTE , THESE 
. MIRACLES'-TO THE: ASSISTANCE OF - INFERNAL 
ENTS > 7 hv) Lid when hl 4 617 8 
TI miracles of Chriſt have been attributed b 
ſome, te- che co-operation and influence of ev 
ſpirits: but this infamous affertion, hath already 
been refuted En Ye ny 5) by obſerving that 
whereſoever the light of riſtianity appeared, the 
whole power of evil ſpitits was broken and deftroy- 
ed. Then as to the aſſertion of ſome others, accu- 
ng Jeſus of having ſtudied witchcraft and the ma- 
gic arts in Egypt, this ſurely carries with it a much 
fainter air of probability than that ſimilar accufa- 
tion of the Pagans againſt Moſes, which we meet 
with in Pliny and Apuleius. Now it does not ap- 
pear that Jeſus ever was in Egypt, except from the 
writings of his diſciples; and theſe, at the ſame 
time, particularly mention his return from that 
country, while he was yet an infant : whereas, that 
Mofes did actually paſs a conſiderable period of his 
riper age in Egypt, is told us by himſelf and others 
as 4 certain fact. The Moſaic;: however, and the 
Nun 9299 12444 M4 10 * Chriſtian 
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they tell the ſtory) was depoſited by Solomon in che 


temple, and was there guarded by two lions, fot 
more than 1000' years; till at length. Jeſus found 
means to convey it ſecretly away: now. with reſpect 
to this very ſingular and urpt ng circumſtance of 
the twg. lions, not a ſingle ſyllable about the matter 
do we find, either in'the books of Kings or of Chro- 
nicles; Joſephus alſo makes no mention of it; 
neither was any thing of the kind diſcovered by the 
Romans, who entered the temple, under Pompey, 
lixty-three years * before the birth of Chriſ. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS ware EVIDENTLY 
THE RESULT OF A DIVINE POWER, BECAUSE 
MIS DOCTRINE ENFORCED THE WORSHIP OF 
ONE GOD, THE CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE. 


HR Jews themſelves confeſs, that wiracles were 


vrought by Chriſt ; and this ſingle propoſition 
being once admitted, I maintain that all men are 
conſequently bounden, by the very law of Moſes, to 
believe in Chriſt. It hath been declared by God, in 
the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy, that he would 
| | j. E zi 

® At that period, the rapid and extenſive progreſs of s 
arms in Afia was interrupted by Ariſtobulus, who had uſurped the 
prieſthood from his elder brother Hyrcanus, and who had refuſed 
to obey the ſummons which Pompey had ſent for his appearance. 
Ariſtobulus converted the temple into a garriſon, but atter a fiege 
of three months, it was taken, and 12000 of its defenders ſlain.— 
Pompey entered this Front ſanQuary (ſays Goldſmith) with a mix- 
ture of reſolution and fear, and though he went with an eager cu- 
riofity. into the Holy of Holies, yet he ſhewed ſo much veneration 


tor the place, that he forbore to touch any of the vaſ} treaſures de- 
p-lited there, 


raiſe 


_ thoſe ſigns and wonders to. bo given, merely that he 
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gods, and let us ſerye for God permitteth 
may prove the ſincerity and firmneſs of his people into! 
the Barbi of 5g (rue, od, From a due collaricy 
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cauſe in that caſe only, we are 44 not to tru 
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uny inſtanoe a ſeduoer of the people to the worſhip 
of falſe gods, expreſsly ꝓrohiditet om the contrary 
every practice of that nature, as being the grenteſt d 

all pofhble fins aguinſt God; and Kacki enjoineiſ 
us alſo to reverence the writings of Moſes, and d 
the prophets. who came after him 2 no juſt objectio 
therefore can poſſibly be raiſed "againſt "bis miracles 
for, though ſome may think proper to allege tle: 
partial diſagreements which occur. between the la 
-of Chriſt and that of "Moſes, we ſhall prove 
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| minds every precept and princjp of deine and 


. more excellent ſyſtem of mor 


Of the ſo, w hich wi were | offered unto him, 
apart from the tabernacle, it pleaſed him to accept 
fome, and to reject others. In dently, hoy. 
ever, of theſe and other inſtances, in which 1 N. 
of God. has, occaſionally pore from. the 
tenor of that will, axe h we may allow the 1: w 3 
Moſes to be good, we do not thereby exclude the 
poſſibility of greater excellence in ſome future in- 
ſtitution. The fond parent frequently deſcends to 
the ER language of his jinfant-children ; over- 
looks the little faults of their early years; and bribes 
them, with. cakes and ſweetmeats, to liſten to in- 
la ooh but then, as they gradually attain a riper 
age, he carefully corrects that Jang vage, inſtruQs 
em how to ſpeak with propriety, inflils,into their 


places in their view, the beauty - and the rewards of 
virtue But now, in order to demonstrate t the 
precepts of the firſt. covenant © are not faultleſs,” it 
will be ſufficient only to obſerve, that many pious 
men of thoſe times did ugly exhibit in the tenor 
of their otun lives, a more perfect tule of conduct. A 
abt religious duties. 
Moſes, for example, While his people were permitted 
to take perſonal, as well 1 judicial 555 eance for 
any. injury received, ſt in made_himfelf, in his own 
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then were, made it requiſite that ſome things thould 
remain unnoticed for the preſent z the entire retor- 
mation of which was to be the work of a more per- 
11 Wfe& inſtitution, at that future period, when God 
al MW ſhould be graciouſly pleaſed, by a more powerful 
of Moperation of his ſpirit, to collect unto himſelf a new 
he people out of all the nations of the earth. I cannot 
help obſerving further, that even thoſe. rewards 
which are openly propoſed by the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion, are only of a limited and temporal nature; all 
men, therefore, muſt admit the poſſibility of ſome 
better future inſtitution, holding forth, as the law 
f Chriſt hath now done, the better. promiſes of 
eternal and immortal rewards; and theſe, not ſhewn 
to us ** as through a glaſs darkly,” but by open and 


nd Nerpreſs revelation, 

of | 
he — —— 
it | | 

ta CHAP; VE. 
or 


sus, WHILE ON EARTH, CONFORMED STRICTLY 
WITH THE LAW OF MOSES; AND ONLY THE MERE 
CEREMONIES EN [OINED BY Ir, WHICH OF COURSE 
HAD NO INTRINSIC MORAL GOODNESS IN THEM 
WERE AFTERWARDS-ABOLISHED. | 


N order to evince the injuſtice and infamy of thoſe 
Jews who were r our Saviour, it 
ught here, by the way, to be obſerved, that all 


5 hat cruelty of treatment, that ſeverity of puniſhment 
Which they made him undergo, wal wholly unpro- 
55 oked on his part by any ſingle offence againſt their 


es. He was circumciſed as they were; he ob- 
ved. the ſame reſtrictions with fegird to faod, 
id the ſame cuſtoms Yo regard to dreſs, which 


If indeed he healed any on the ſabbath day, he juſt; 


ticular Jewiſh ordinances; at that bleſſed period 


conſequently poſſeſſed an independent right of ley 


all people, nations and languages ſhould ſerve hin 


different in themſelves, and conſequently having! 
claim to an immutable obſervance. If inde: 
any moral or religious principle had original: 
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the Jews themſelves did; he ſent the lepers who 
he cleanſed to the prieſts ; and kept, with religio 
obſervance, their paſſovers and other ſolemn feaſi; 


fied the action not only on the ground of law, b 
on that of general and received opinion: and it v 
not till after his aſcenſion into heaven, that he fir 
began to publiſh to the world the abrogation of pu 


having triumphed over death, he gave to his apoſtl 
that eminent and diſtinguiſhed miracle, the giſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, thereby proving that he had d 
tained the abſolute dominion over all things, a 


lation; according to the prophecy * of Danie 
which declared, that, ſoon after the deſtruction 
the kingdoms of Syria, and of Egypt, (the latter, 
which happened in the days of Auguſtus) unto a ma 
lowly in appearance, and of no reputation, ſho 
& be given dominion and glory and a kingdom; tt 


that his dominion ſhould an everlaſting dom 
nion, and that his kingdom ſhould not be deſtroyed 
It is further obſervable, that all that part of tl 
Jewiſh law which the coming of our Saviour mad 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary, was of no real or intrin 
worth; conſiſting merely of ceremonial matters, i 


rendered that obſervance neceſſary, God wovle, 
undoubtedly have pronounced it to be an un ace 
verſal, not a partial obligation; and -inſtead I nan 
ſuffering a period of more than 2000 years to elaplYY gn, 
previouſly to the inſtitution, would certainly h nif 


| ben 
See Dan, chap. iii. and viii, and compare chap, viii. w par 
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rained it from the firſt foundation of the world. 
ſo Abel, to Enoch, to Noah, to Melchiſedec, to 


feall, ob, to Abraham, to Iſaac, to Jacob, who were, all 
Jul: them, pious men and diſtinguiſhed objects of the 
1 ivine favour, this portion of the Jewiſh law was 


or the moſt part, if not entirely, unknown; and 
t they received not, on that account, the leſs en- 
ouragement to their reliance upon God, or the leſs 
nanifeſtation of his love towards them. We do not 
ind that Moſes at any time exhortcd his father-ine 
ww Jethro to adopt theſe ritual obſervances, or that 
[anas: recommended them to the Ninevites; neither 
lo any of the other prophets, when they write to 
Chaldeans, the gyptians, the Sidonians, the 
Tyrians, the Idumeans, the Moabites, ever reprove 
hem for neglecting to adopt theſe ordinances, al- 
Ilpugh. they enumerate with great accuracy the ſeve- 
$4: particulars gf. their offances, and miſcanduct. 
heſe inſtitutions- then, were peculiarly appropriat- 
ed to the Jews eſtabliſhed, it may be, with a vieẽ 
ta caunteract ſome national propenſity, and to divert. 
them from ſome favourite vice; or perhaps intended 
either as a trial of their obedience, or as a typical 
indication of future evonts. The abolition, of them, 
ma therefore, is an act of power not at all more won» 
erful or extraordinary than the act of, any regal 
aathority whatſoever, aboliſhing particular, munici- 
pal inſtitutions, in; order to eſtabliſh one unzform. 
Wcode. of laws throughout, a whole kingdom, We 
lave no ſufficient reaſon to believe, that God ever 
pledged” himſelf to the Jews, that he would, on no 
account, make any future alteration. in. theſe ordi- 
Wl ances; for as to their being called perpetual, we 
ond the ſame expreſhon continually. in uſe, to fig- 
nify merely that the edits ſo deſcribed, are not de- 
pendent upon annual inſtitution, or adapted only to 
particular occaſions, as in the inſtances of war, of 
peace, or ſcarcity; and yet this expreſſion, all the 
N 2 while 
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while, by no means prevents the legiſlature from 
changing or reverfing thoſe edits, when the ſervice 
of the ſtate ſhall render ſuch a ſtep expedient. The 
divine inſtitutions, in like manner, which were ap- 
pointed for the Jews, were, ſome of them, of a 
temporary nature, intended only for the time of 
their continuance in the wilderneſs ; others, again, 
local, confined to their poſſeſſion of the land'of Ca- 
naan. Theſe therefore, for the ſake of diſtinCtion, 
God indefinitely calls perpetual; thereby intending 
an injunction upon all the Jewiſh nation for their 
conſtant and unremitted obſervance of them, unleſs 
they ſhould receive ſome future indication of his 
pleaſure to the contrary. Univerſally familiar as 
this manner of expreſſion is, the Jewiſh nation of all 
others ought never to be ſurprized at it, as they 
muſt be conſcious that their own laws adopt the very 
ſame language, 'expreſsly calling that right and that 
ſervitude perpetual, which they mean only to con- 
tinue from one year of Jubilee “ to another. Nay 
the Jews themſelves call the coming of the Meſſiah 
the fulfilling of the year of jubilee, or, in other 
words, the great jubilee. Now this they undoubtedly 
derive from their prophets, who declare the promiſe 
of a new future covenant, « Behold the days come,“ 
ſaith the Lord, according to the prophet Jeremiah, 
„ that I will make a new covenant with the houſe 
of Ifract; I will write my law in their hearts; and 
they ſhall teach no more every man his neighbour 
and every man his brother, ſaying, know the Lord; 
for they ſhall all know me, from the leaſt of them 
to the greateſt of them. 1 will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their fin no more.” The gra- 

tions declaration here made may fairly ſuggeſt to us, 


22 er of jubilee, or of releaſing, happened after every 49 
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God, therefore, with ſufficient reaſon, appginted: a 
clination, were it only * prevent. their relapſing 
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in ſtriking colours, the picture of a king, who in 
conſequence of the violent animoſities and quarrels. 
of his ſubjects, ſhould reſolve to aboliſh all diſtinc- 
tion and variety of laws among them, and in order, 
to effect a permanent and laſting peace, ſhould 
eſtabliſh one perfect and univerſal code of laws for 
their general obſervance z- at the ſame time encou- 
raging their future amendment by the promiſe of an 
act of oblivion and indemnity, for all paſt offences. 
Enough hath now been ſaid, to prove the point in 
queſtion 3 nevertheleſs we ſhall proceed to ſhew, by 
examining ſeverally the abrogated: parts of the Mo- 
ſaic law, that they are, all of them, of ſuch a nature, 
that they could not poſſibly paſſeſs any intrinſic 
recommendation in the ſight of God; neither ought 
they, in point of expediency, to have been irre- 
verſible. | | 


CHAP. VII. 


ech WERE THE JEWISH- SACRIFICES; WHICH 
NEVER, IN THEMSELVES, WERE PLEASIN'G 
TO GOD. | 


"PHE principal and. moſt obvious article of. the 
abrogated law, is that of ſacriſiee: many of the 
Jews are of opinion, that ſacrifices were originally 
deviſed by human invention, before they became of 
divine inſtitution. The Jews, doubtleſs, were a peo- 
ple remarkably eager after rites and cersmonies: 


great number of them, to-gratify this prevalent in- 
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into the worſhip of falſe gods, from a remembrance 
of their practices at the time of their abode in 
Egypt. Afterwards, however, when their deſcen- 
dants began to look upon theſe ceremonies in too 
Kigh a light, conceiving them to be really and intrin- 
ſically pleaſing to the Divine Being, and a neceſſary 
ingredient in true piety, we find them cenſured by 
the prophets on this account: I will not reprove 
thee, ſaith the Lord, becauſe of thy ſacrifices and 
burnt-ofterings ; that they ſhall be“ continually be- 
fore me. I will take no Lullock out of thine houſe; 
nor he-goat out of thy folds For all the beaſts of 
the foreſt are mine; and ſo are the cattle upon a 
thouſand hills. I know all the fowls upon the 
mountains; and the wild beaſts of the held are 
mine. If I were hungry I would not tell thee, fur 
the whole-world is mine, and all that is therein. 
Thinkeſt thou that I will eat the fleſh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God thankſ- 
ing, and pay thy vows to the Moſt High.“ 
ſalm L. $ 
Some among the Jews pretend to underſtand this, 
in reference to the irreligion and impiety of thoſe 
who offered up the ſacrifices, and not as relating to 
the — tHemlelves: but the cited paflages con- 
vey clearly another meaning, expreſſive of the utter 
zncapacity of the act itſelf to afford any pleaſure to 
the Supreme Being. Beſides, if we conſider the 
whole tenor of the pſalm, we ſhall find that God 
addreſſes that part of it to his devout worthippers ; 
he bad previoufly ſaid, Gather my ſaints together 
unto me: and afterwards he adds; „hear, O ny 
Seeple." - Herein he ſpeaks as their inſtructor. In 
_ the verſes ſubfequent to thoſe above cited, he changes 
- his diſcourſe; as uſual, to thoſe of an oppolite 
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deſcription : © but unto the ungodly ſaith the Lord; 
ſee verſe 16 and ſeq. - The ſame ſenſe is evident in 
other paſſages. See Pſalm li. ver. 16, 17. See alſo 
in Pſalm xl. ver 8, 9, and ſeq —“ Hear the words 
of the Lord,” ſaith Iſaiah alſo, in chap. i. ver. 10, 
11, and 12. © Give ear unto the law of our God. 
To what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices 
unto me ö ſaith the Lord. I am full of the burnt- 
offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beaſts; and I 
«delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of rams, or 
of he-goats. When ye come to appear before me, 
who hath required this at your hands to tread my 
courts ?%— Then again, in Jeremiah, this paſſage is 
at once repeated and explained. * Thus ſaith the 
Lord of Hoſts, the God of Iſrael : Put your burnt- 
offerings unto your ſacrifices, and eat fleſh. For I 
ſpake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or ſacrifices : but 
this thing I commanded them, ſaying, Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my 
people: and walk ye in all the ways that I have 
commanded you, that it may be well unto you.“ 
See chap. vii. ver. 21, and ſeq—In Hoſea alſo it is 
written, For; I deſired mercy, and not ſacrifice 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offer- 
ings.” See chap. vi. ver. 6 — 80 again, in Micah, 
when the queſtion is propoſed, © Wherewith ſhall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myſelf before the 
High God ? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thou. 
ſands of rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of oil? 
or ſhall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
with calves of a year old?” The anſwer of the 


Lord is, © He hath ſhewed. thee, O man, what is 
good. And what doth the Lord require of thee, 
| | but 
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© but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
tumbly with thy God.“ Ch. vi. ver. 6, 7, 8.“ 
Since then it is evident, from all the paſſages 
above mentioned, that ſacrifices are by no means a 
primary object of God's will, or conducive in them- 
ſelves, to his real ſatisfaction; ſince alſo ſuperſti- 
tion and —_— had gradually crept in among his 
people, inſomuch that they conſidered thoſe external 
obſervances as the principal part of true devotion, 
and believed that the blood of victims was a full 
compenſation for their ſins; can we wonder that 
God at length ſhould think fit to aboliſh an inſtitu» 
tion, indifferent and immaterial, it is true, in it, 
own nature, but rendered vicious by a perverted ap · 
lication? Can we wonder at this, Þ fay, when 
Hezekiah likewiſe brake in pieces the brazen-ſerpent 
which Moſes had ſet up, becauſe the people had be- 
gun to burn incenſe to it,” and to treat it with 
divine honours ? — That predifions alſo, are not 
wanted, importing the abolition of the ſacrifices in 
queſtion, muſt be- plain and obvious to every man, 
from a little conſideration of the law of. Moſes, 
. wherein the office of the prieſthood is granted ſolely 
to the poſterity. of Aaron, and the place of its ad- 
miniſtration is limited to their native land. In the 
1toth Pſalm, there is likewiſe a prediction, that a 
ruler over divers countries ſhould be ſent out of Sion; 
and that the ſame ſhould be a king and a prieſt for 
ever after the order of Melchiſedec.—So again Iſaiah 
tells us, that « In that day ſhall there be an altar to 
the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt; and 
not only the Egyptians ſhall know the Lord in that 


* Grotins has paraphraſed, not tranſcribed the paſſages quoted 
in this chapter, * as 2 ks rayſelf — to 
Judge of the mer its of bis alterations, and as the uſual tranſlation 

of the Hebrew text is equally favourable to our argument, I have 
. thought myſelf neither author imed nor required to follow him. 
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day, and ſhall do facrifice and oblation, but Aſſyria 
alſo, the work of mine hands, and Iſrael mine in- 
heritance.” Chap. xix. ver. 19 and 25.—80 too in 
the 66th chapter of the ſame prophet, © I will ga- 
ther all nations and tongues, faith the Lord; and as 
the children of Iſrael bring an offering in a clean 
reflel into .the houſe of the Lord, ſo Wal all fleſh 
come and worſhip before me. I will alſo take of 
them for prieſts and for Levites, ſaith the Lord.“ 
Verſes 18, 20, 21, 23.—Now all theſe predictions 
could never come to paſs, whilſt the law of Moſes 
remained in full force, To theſe may be added the 
prophetic declaration of God's wrath againſt Iſrael, 
in the words of Malachi. * I have no pleaſure in 
you, faith the Lord of Hoſts; neither will 1 accept. 
an offering at your hand. For from the riſing of the 
ſun even unto the going down of the ſame, my name 
ſhall be great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place incenſe ſhall be offered unto my name, and a 
pure offering.” Mal. chap. i. ver. 10, 11. He 
ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation to ceaſe,” 
ſaith Daniel, in his relation of the angels predic- 
tion, reſpecting the Meſhah. Chap. is: ver. 27. 

It is not, however, by prophecies like theſe, it is 
not by verbal declarations alone, that God hath fig- 
nified his pleaſure, that the rites and ſacrifices of the 
Moſaic inſtitution ſhould no longer be continued: 
the divine diſapprobation is ſufficiently made known 
to us, by the evidence of fats themſelves, fince 
God hath ſuffered the Jewiſh nation to remain, for 
a period of nearly 1800 years, without a temple ; 
without an altar; without any accurate numbering 
of their reſpective tribes and families, ſo as to aſcer- 
tain that primary and important queſtion z by whom 
the office of the prieſthood could be /14vfully admi- 
niſtered ? | * 
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6ꝶ6œ⸗ . —————— 
CHA 3-H; 
BUCH, LIKEWISE, WAS THE DISTINCTION OF 
CLEAN-AND UNCLEAN MEATS, 


ET us now proceed in like manner to canvaſs; the 
rohibitory law, with, rei pect to certain kinds of 
meats. Immediately, after the univerſal deluge, God 
eyidently gave to Noah and to his poſterity, the 
free and unlimited uſe of all meats whatſoever. (See 
Sen. chap, ix; ver. 2, 3.) This, pexmiſſion, conſe- 
quently, was-nat- confined, to. Ham and Japhet only 
but was- extended alſo to Shem, and tranſmitted ta 
his, deſcendante Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. But. 
when the Jews, afterwards 7 living in Egypt had, 
contracted the idolatrous and ſtitious notions of 
that country, God then. prahihited, for they firſt 
time, tho ate particular animals; whether it, 
might be, becauſe thaſe animals were chiefly reſerved 
by the Egyptians for ſaczifice.to their. deities, and de» 
dicated to the purpoſes of divination, or becauſe, 
among the typical expreſſions and alluſions, ſa gene- 
rally prevalent throughout the Jewiſh.law, particular 
deſeriptions of animals might be deſigned as emble- 
matical of particular kinds of vice. With regard to 


Fhe mention of clean and unclean beaſts in the hiſtory of the 
Food, ſeems to contradict this aſſertion : but that was either ſaid 
by a prolepſis or anticipation to theſe to whom the law was 
known, or elſe the unclean ought to be taken for ſuch creatures as 
man naturally abhors to eat, and which Tacitus in lib. vi. Hiſtor. 
calls profane, Unleſs indeed you rather conſider thoſe as clean, 
which are fed with graſs, and thoſe as unclcan, which are fed with 
the fleſh of other animals, Grotius, 


the 
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the extent of theſe injunctions, they are evidently 
not intended to be univerſal : this appears from the 
inſtance given in the xivth chapter of Deuteronomy 
(fee ver. 21) wherein we read, © Thou ſhalt not 
eat of any thing that djeth of itſelf , thou ſhalt give 
it to the ſtranger that is within thy gates, that he 
may eat it.” The Jews, at the ſame time, are com- 
* manded to ſhew every act of kindneſs and regard to 
that ſtranger, as to one recommended by the Divine 
Favour. The ancient Jewiſh Rabbins have given an 
expreſs tradition that the prohibitory law of meats 
was to ceaſe at the coming of the Meſſiah; when 
the fleſh of the ſow and of the ox ſhould be equally 
accounted clean. And doubtleſs, when God was 
pleaſed to collect unto himſelf one people out of all 
the nations of the earth, it was far more conſiſtent 
with his equity as well as wiſdom, to admit the Jews 
to the general ſtate of liberty, in matters of this na- 
ture, than to ſubject and reduce all men to their 


particular reſtrictions. 
8 eee 
CHAP. X. 


THE DISTINCTION or pars. 


xy E come now to conſider the Jewiſh feſtivals. - 
Theſe, -all of them, were in general appointed 

as memorials of God's kindneſs to that nation, in 
the their deliverance from Agyptian bondage, and in 
ſaid their ſubſequent conveyance to the promiſed land. 
was WW Now, a future period is foretold by Jeremiah in his 
ner, 16th and 23d chapters, when the remembrance of 
can, that Kindneſs ſhall be rendered ſo inconſiderable by 
new and far greater kindneſſes, that the bare men- 
; =_ Tr YET 4 tion 
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tion of it ſhall almoſt be forgotten. And here we 
may repeat what has already been obſerved on the 
ſubject of their ſacrifices; that the people had begun 
to entertain a ſimilar confidence in this particular 
as if the commiſſion of all other offences whatſoever 
were a matter of very little conſequence, provided 
that they paid a regular and ſtrict attention to theſe 
formal inſtitutions. Hence it is that God thus ex- 
preſſeth himſelf, in the firſt chapter of Ifaiah, 
% Your new moons and your appointed feaſts my 
ſoul hateth ; they are a trouble unto me; I am 
weary to bear them.“ See ver. 14, With regard to 
the Sabbath in particular, it is uſually objected, that 
the obſervance of that day is an univerſal and a per- 
petual commandment ; not given and confined to 
- one people only, but declared from the beginning to 
the firſt parent of mankind. To this I anſwer, 
agreeably to the opinions of the moſt learned of the 
Jews, that the precept reſpecting Sabbaths is two 
fold; a precept of commemoration, as in Exod. chap. 
XX. ver. 18.; and a precept of obſervance, as in 
Exod, chap. xxxi. ver. 31,—Now the precept of 
commemoration enjoins nothing more than a religi- 
ous remembrance of the creation of the world: the 
precept of obſervance conſiſts in a ſtrict abſtinence 
from every employment, except that of worſhip. 
The former was given from the beginning, and, no 
doubt, carefully obeyed by thoſe devout perſuns who 
lived before the law, ſuch as Enoch, Noah. Abra- 


ham, Iſaac, and Jacob: among the latter of whom, 


while we frequently read of their travelling to diſtant 
3 we no where find their journies interrupted 

y the Sabbath; a circumſtance which, after the 
Exodus, is conſtantly obſervable : for“ the firſt day 


Upon the morning watch of that very day which the Jews 
kept for their Sabbath, God overwhelmed Pharaoh and all his hoſt 

in the Red Sea; and ſaved Iſrael that day out of the hands of the 
- Egyptians,” See Nelſon's Feſtivals, chap. i, 


of 
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of ſecurity experienced by the Ifraclites after theiz pF 


deliverance out of Egypt, and their happy preſerva- 
tion and paſlage through the Red Sea, was the regu- 
lar Jewiſh Sabbath : and thereon they ſang a ſong of 
triumphant rejoicing to the Lord ; who thenceforth 
enjoined them to obſerve that day as a day of perfect 
reſt ; which we find firſt mentioned in the gather- 


ing of manna z ſee. Exod. chap. xvi. as alſo in chap. 


XXXV. ver. 2 ; and in-Levit. chap. xxiii. ver. 3. T0 
this purport alſo the deliverance out of Egypt is ie 
2s the cauſe of the law reſpecting Sabbaths; ſee 
Deut chap. v. ver. 15. A proviſion likewiſe is 
hereby made, as may be ſcen in the places above 


cited, againſt the cruel ſeverity of . maſters towards - 


their ſervants, in allowing them no reſpite. from la- 


bour. The obligation, it is true, extended even to 


all inhabitants and ſojourners in the land; but this 
was evidently in order to preſerve one uniform ap- 
pearance of reſt throughout the whole nation: it is, 
at the ſame time, ſufficiently clear that other nations 
were not included in this law, were it only from the 
frequent mention of it which occurs in ſcripture (as 


in Exod. chap. xxxi. ver. 13: 16.) under the appella- 


tion of a ſign“ and even of a ſpecial and perpe- 
tual covenant ” between God and Iſrael. We have 
ſhewn, moreover, in the beginning of this chapter, 
from the promiſe (which is there alluded to) of far 
greater kindneſſes to come, that the feſtivals, ap- 
pointed by the Iſraelites as memorials of their deli- 


erance out of Egypt, were by no means ſuch as 


would require an everlaſting obſervance: beſides, 
bad the ſabbatical law of reſt been enacted frou the 
beginning, and ſo enacted that it never could on 
any occaſions have been broken or repealed, it muſt 
neceſſarily have prevailed in the conflict, whenſo- 
ever it ſhould claſh with other inſtitutions : this, 
however, was far from __ the caſe, for infants, it 
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Nererthelefs, this ſelf-ſame precept 
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is certain, might legally receive circumciſion on the 
Sabbath day; (ſee John, chap. vii. ver. 22.) and 
while the temple remained, victims were ſlaughtered 
as much upon that day as upon any other. See 
Numbers, chap. xxviii. ver. 9. e. 

That this law was not immutable, is plain from 
the Jewiſh doctors themſelves, when they admit, 
that any work whatfoever might be carried on upon 
the Sabbath without the. ſmalleſt impropriety, under 
the ſanction and authority of a prophet z and this 


1 by the taking of ſericho on the Sab- 
ba 


ay, at the command of Joſhua. Some alſo of 
the ſame Rabbins afford us, rather happily, a very 
ſtrong demonſtration that the coming of the Meſſiah 
would deſtroy all diſtinction of days, from that paſ- 
ſage of Iſaiah, which declares: (fee chap. Ixvi. ver. 
24.) „ that it ſhall come to paſs, that all fleſh ſhall 
come to worſhip before the Lord, from one new 
moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another.“ 


o HAP. XI. 
An THE OUTWARD. SIGN or CIRCUMCISION. 


IRCUMCISION, the. next article propoſed to 
our conſideration, is an inſtitution of higher an- 
tiquity, it is true, than Mofes; as the irs when 
of it was enjoined to Abraham and to his poſterity. 
Dept was the baſis of 
the covenant delivered by Moſes. The Lord faid 


- unto Abraham, as we read in Geneſis, „“ will give 


unto thee and to thy ſeed after thee, the land where- 
in thou art a ſtranger, even all the land of Canaan, 
for an everlaſting poſſeſſion; thou ſhalt keep my 
covenant therefore, thou and thy ſeed after Wn. in 
&'* VS $4090 037% eV O06 * - 3 £5 ih LEED 4 : eir 
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heir. generations* This is my covenant which ye 
hall keep between me and you, and thy ſeed after 
hee z every man-child among you ſhull be circum- | 
iſed,” See chap, xvii. It is already ſhewn, how- 
ver, in the viith chapter of this book, that a new 
covenant ſhould afterwards ſuperſcde the old one; a 
covenant of univerſal extent and general obligation: 
and conſequently this mark of diſtinction, this ſeal 
of ſingularity mult thenceforth become unneceſſary. 
In the precept of outward circumciſion, it is further 


erident that a certain myſtical and ſuperior, meaning 


P | 
miah) and to this fpiritual ſignification tend all tha 
precepts of our Saviour. In like manner we ought 
terefore.to. conſider in a Egurative ſenſe, the. pro- 
miſes annexed to the law of circumciſion, as expreſ - 
ſive of ſome. higher pw poſes : we mult d, for in- 
ſtance, the promiſe of an earthly inheritance in 
Canaan, as typical of a truly eternal mheritance in 
heaven which never can be more clearly rev 
than it was by Jeſus Chriſt: fo again, with reſpe 
to Abraham being made ©. a father of many nations,“ 
we muſt conſider, it in reference to that future period 
wherein it was to come to, paſs, that nations, not 
limited in number or extent, but innumerable and 
univerſal, ſhould follow the example of Abraham, in 
his eminent degree of faith in God: an event which 
is alone verifted-and effected by the goſpel-diſpenſa- 
tion |—What wonder can there be then, that the 
ſhadow ſhould. be wow made void, by the coming of 
the ſubſtance ?. 8 ee 7 - 19 
The ſign of circumciſion, we are well aſſured, can 
boaſt no intrinſie or peculiar right to a portion of 
God's gracious favour, ſince we ſee that not only 
perſons before Abraham, but that Abraham himſels 
. 1% | alſo, - 
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alſo, ( yet being uncircumciſed,” became acceptable 
unto. God; and though the ceremony was diſconti. 
nued by the Ifraclites during the whole time of their 


remaining in the wilderneſs, God never expoſtu- 
lated with them on account of that omiſſion, 


— . 


CHAP. XII. 


AND EVEN” IN| THESE VERY CEREMONIES, GREAT 


LENITY AND TOLERATION WERE SHEWN TOWARDS 
THE JEWS, BY THE APOSTLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, 


| OPLIGATIONS of the higheſt nature andoudd- 


edly entitled our Saviour and his apoſtles to every 
acknowledgment from the Jewiſh nation; inaſmuch 


*- as their releaſe from ritual bondage was brought to 


them by Chriſt himſelf, and their liberty aſſured 


to them by benefits and miracles, at leaſt not inferior 


to thoſe which they received from Moſes. - Never- 
thelefs, the primitive teachers of our religion exacted 
not even this trifling return of gratitude for the hap- 

inefs thus offered; but readily allowed them, in 


indifferent matters, a full liberty of living as they 


pleaſed, provided that they only would adopt the 
truly amiable and excellent precepts of Chrift Jeſus; 
under this fingle and very reaſonable reſtriction 
that they ſhould not compel frangers to an obſer- 
vance of their ritual law, unto whom that ritual law 
was never given. Toleration and indulgences like 
theſe are alone ſufficient to demonſtrate the injuſtice 


of thy 3 in making their ceremonial inſtitutions 


a plea for rejeCting the tenets of Chriſtianity —— 
And now, having thus reſolved almoſt the only ob- 
jeQion that is in general alleged againſt the _—_ 

| | 8 Gs 1 


| [ r6r-] 
of Jeſus, let us proceed to ſuch other arguments, as 
are adapted to the further conviction of our Jewiſh. 
adverſaries, | | e 

FA . | ' ” 8 
CHAP. XIII. 


A RETUTATION OF JUDAISM, FROM THE OENERAL 
CONFESSION OF A PROMISED MESSIAH, OF 1NFI. 
* NITE AND UNEQUALLED -EXCELLENCEÞ, © 


Iris admitted jointly by Jews and Chriſtians, that, 
excluſively of many diſtinguiſhed" benefactors, of 
t- WF divine appointment, to the Jewiſh nation, One inſi- 
ry I nitely ſuperior to the reſt, is foretold and promiſed 
ch by the prophets; unto whom indeed, in common 
to with others, the title of Meſſiah is applied, but unto 
ed whort alone that title is ſingularly and eminently ap- 
r plicable.—-That he came long ago into the world, is 
r- the profeſſion of vw faith ; while the Jews, on the 
ed I other hand, believe him ſtill to come. To deter- 
p- nine the diſpute between us, we have ol to con- 


in ¶ ſult the evidence of thoſe books, to Which both 
ey ¶ parties equally allow a ſufficient and deciũys autho- 
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ce [THAT THE MESSIAH ATH ALREADY EEE O 
ns ART, Is PROVED FROM THE PREVIOUS INDICA- / 
— TION OF THE TIME OF HIS COMING. 


les JDANIEL, to whoſe rihteodſneſs and ſingular in- 
tegrity Ezekiel hath borne witneſs, neither prac- 
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tiſed any intentional impoſture in our inſtance, or 
N n any from the angel Gabriel in his own. 
Nevertheleſs, we have his written declaration, 
authoriſed by the word of that angel, that “ from 
the going forth of the commandment of Cyrus to 
| reſtore and to rebuild Jeruſalem,” a period of 500 
ars ſhould not elapſe before the coming of the 
ſhah. See Dan. chap. ix. 

Upwards of 2000 years, however, are now ex- 
pired, and ſtill the expected Meſſiah of the Jews is 
not arrived: neither can they name any other 
perſon than Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe coming would agree 
with, the period foretold : whereas it ſo exactly ap- 
plies to him, that, 2. a Jewiſh ruler, who 
Was born about 50 years before him, even at that 
no declared Moat gh the appearance of the 
Mefſhah, pre-ſig nifie b Daniel, could not poſſibly 
be protracted "AED? thoſe 50 years. Another epocha, 
already touched upon, (ſęe book i. chap. xyii.) coin- 
I, with the foregoing in relation to a future 

Injperfal XK ngdom, of divine origin, the commence- 
ment 'of which ſhould follow the extinction of the 
Sp and Egyptian monarchies ; the laſt of which 

xpired with Cleopatra not a great many years before 
the the birth of Chriſt, A third collateral point of time 

| we meet with allo in 15 ixth of Daniel, fee ver. 
25.) wherein it is foretold, that “ the people of the 
prince thet. ſhall. come, dhall, deſtroy the city and 
the ſanctuary, after the event of the Meſſiah's com- 
ing ſhall have takgn-place:»--Now this prophecy re- 
ſpeQing the deſtiuction of Jeruſalem, is referred by 
Jaſephus himſelf to his own. time; ang, conſequently 
bs. PISRTARe9Rd of the Wee mult 
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then have been already paſt. Again, in the ſecond 
chapter of- Haggai, when Zorobabel, governer of 
Judah, and Joſhua the ſon. of Joſedech the high 
prieſt, were ſorrowful to ſee that the temple, which 
they had raiſed, was © as nothing in compariſon” of 
the greatneſs of the fr temple, God conſoles them 
with a promiſe “ that the glory of this latter houſe 
ſhall be greater than the glory of the former ;” 
which promiſe, it is plain, from the ſacred hiſto- 
rians as well as from the writings of Joſephus, in re- 
lation to theſe times, collated with the hiſtory of the 
temple of Solomon, cannot poſſibly be underitood in 
reference to the ſize or materials, the workmanſhip 
or ornaments of the building. Beſides, it is remarked 
by certain Jewiſh rabbins, that the ſecond temple 
was deficient in two moſt eſſential endowments of 
the former temple: theſe were, a ſingular degree of 
effulgent Brightneſs, expreſlive of the Divine Ma- 
zeſty ; and a gracious communication of the Holy 
Spirit from above. But the point of preference and 
ſuperiority in the latter houſe, God briefly declares 
to be, the gift of his peace ; that is to ſay, the gift of 
kis grace and bleſſed favour “ in that place,” as being 


about to eſtabliſh himſelf therein, as it were, by a 


ſure covenant. The prophet Malachi goes on more 
expreſsly to the ſame purpoſe, © Behold I will ſend my 
meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before me;, 
and the Lord hom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come 
to his temple,” (now Malachi lived in the time of the 
ſecond temple) © even the meſſenger of the covenant, 
in whom ye delight.”---The Meſſiah therefore was 
neceſſarily. to come, while the ſecond: temple was 
et ſtanding : under which deſcription, according 
55 the Jews, is comprehended the whole of that pe- 
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riod from Zorobabel to Veſpaſian : ®' becauſe in the n. 
time of Herod the great, the temple was not abſo- I ;» 
lutely rebuilt out of ruins, but gradually repaired t 
and altered, ſo as to make it ſtill retain the appella- M 
tion of the ſame temple. ' And indeed, ſo conſtantly in 
and yy was the Meſſiah expected, by the Jews pr 
and by their neighbours, to appear in tbeſe days, that th 
Herod and Judas of Galilee, (ſee Acts chap. v. ver. mn 
37.) and others who lived about the time of Chriſt, I be 
. were all, ſeverally, miſtaken for the true Meſſiah, th 
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(NEITHER CAN Tr id REASON BE SUPPOSED THAT |f þ, 
THE SINS OF THE PEOPLE SHOULD RETARD His dit 
COMING.) 7111 M6 1 


ONSCIOVS of the weight and forcible convicſ- » 
tion of theſe arguments reſpecting the appear- V4 
ance of Meſſiah, the Jews, in order to elude them, 
are ſometimes abſurd enough to ſay, that the fins and 
offences of their own nation were the occafion of his . 
non-appearance at the time appointed. FI» 
Not to mention the expreſs language of the pro- 
phecies aforefaid; pronouncing the decree indepen- - 
dent of all conditions, and ſubject to no ſingle reſer. B 
vation, how could it be poſſible that the fins of the C 
people ſhould have deferred his coming, when we 


- # The ſecond temple ſtood therefore about 600 years: being the 
founded about two years after the return'of the Jews,] under Zo- h 
robabel, frem the Babyloniſh captivity, Which happened in the the 
your ogh before Chriſt ;* and deſtroyed about the 6gth year of the ſeſ] 

iſtian æra, by Titus, in the reign of Veſpaſian. The firſt ſhe 


temple was built by Solomon, 99a years before Chriſt ; and laſted b 
about 4co years, being deſtroyed by Nebuc hodonoſor, in the 5th ul 
year of the ſame epecha before Chriſt, * | 


might 
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might collect from the ſame prophecies, that the 
heinouſneſs and number of thoſe fins would occaſion 
the deſtruction of their city, ſhortly after the time of 
the Meſfiah? Moreover, fot this very cauſe. the 
Meſhah was to come; to heal the tranſgreſſions of an 
impious generation,” and to bring, together with his 
precepts for their futare amendment, his pardon for 
their paſt iniquity. Hence it is that Zechariah faith, 
in ſpeaking of that period, “ In that day there ſhall 
be a fountain opened to the houſe of David and to 
the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, for ſin and for unclean- 
neſs;* (ſce chap. xiii. ver. 1.) and among the Jews 
themſelves, the appellation” of * Iſch copher, i. e. the 
eppeaſer, is generally received as a term for the Meſ- 
fiah.. Without further argument, however, it is an 
obvious inſult, a palpable affront to #ea/on, to aſſert 
that a remedy, preciſcly intended for any particular 


diforder, ſhould, merely becauſe vf that di order, bs 


delayed in the application. 
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THE SAME POSITION PROVED, FROM THE PRF- 
SENT” CONDITION or THE JEWS COMPARED 
' WITH THE PROMISES  CQNTAINED IN THE 
ae agrarian Hy eat}; 

in 91514 N 3 „r. 
(COMMON ſenſe alone might ſurely be'fufficient to 

convince the Jews of the truth of our aſſertion, 
that the Meſhah came lorig ago into the world. In 
the covenant which God made with the Ifraelites, by 
the hand of Moſes, he promiſed them a happy po 
ſeſſion of the land of Palæſtine, ſo long as they 
mould live conformably with his commandments; 
but threatened them with exile and with various 

calamities 


. 4 A * 
Br. - 
calamities of a like nature, in cafe of their rebellion 
: or wilful diſobedience: nevertheleſs he continued to 
i aſſure them, that bad they, at any time, beneath the 
1 weight of their affliftions, and through a ſenſe of ſor- 
12088 row for their fins, returned to their obedience, he 
| ſbould ever be found ready to confpatipears his peo- 
le; and fhould “ gather them from all nations,“ 
as diſtantly. and widely ſcattered, to reſtore 
them to their native land : (ſee. to this effect the 
zu of Devtronomy, ang the ft of ee e. 
well as other. parts, of holy, writ.) A period, Ver- 
ever,” of more than 1700 years hath now. elapſed, 
during which the. Jewiſh nation can boaſt no country, 
of the own; no temple for their general reſort ; 
and if ever they attempt to build one, they, are con- 
ſtantly obliged to abandon, the defign : nay we find 
e Ragan en ens e ya 
0 uaſion, that even balls of fire burſt fo 
from the foundations, and deſtroyed their labourb.— 
In former times, we find, when the children of 
Ifracl had defiled themſelves with crimes. of 2 
denomination, and degree; whes the practice of of- 
$i * fering up their ſons and daughters in ſacrifice to Mo- 
| loch, was every where ted ʒ when adultery-was 
11 - become familiar; when they ſpoiled the widow andthe 
J atherleſs, and poured forth abundantly the blood of 
3 the innocent, (with all which crimes they are up- 
i braided by the prophets) the ſentence of exile, it is 
4 f true, was put in execution againſt them; bat the 
i | | ſhort period of 70 years was the whole term of that 
388 exile, and during its continuance God failed not to 


i addreſs them occaſionally by the mouth of his pro- 
; | > - FP | 14731 ö Th » 0 | 
4 Moloch is the planet Saturn; the Jews Milk call it by that 
i name. See-Grotius on the Old and New Teſtament, in his note 
| 


"upon the 'xviiith of Deuteronomy, ver. 10. For the mention of 
this practice, ſee particularly 2d Kings, xxili. 10. ad Chun. 
xxvili. 3. Jeremiah, vii. It. -Xix. 5 
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phets; and not only to comfort them with the ſuture 
expectation, but even to apprize them of the certain 
date, of their return. In later times, however, 
when once ejected from their native land, we ſee 
them remaining to this day an outcaſt and derided 
people: no prophet to addreſs them; no intimation 
given of any future return: while, ſeized as it were 
with a giddy ſpirit of infatuation, their rulers, all of 
them, are fallen from the real word of God into idle 
abſurdities and ridiculous opinions, which the books 
of the Talmud ſo abundantly contain; books which 
they impudently call their Oral Law and which 
they have not only the aſſurance to compare with, 
but even to prefer before, the books of Moſes. 80 
abſurd are the accounts there given of God's peni- 
tence and tears for having ſuffered the deſtruction of 
their city; of his daily application to the ſtudy of 
their law ; of the Behemoth, the Leviathan, and va- 
rious other matters; that the very mention of them 
is irkfome and offenſive. Still, however, in ſo long 
a period, the Jews never have been found to turn 
alide towards their former idols; never do they defile 
themſelves as heretofore, with ſlaughtered ſacrifices; - 
no charges of familiar adultery are now alleged, 
againſt them; but they labour earneſtly with prayers 
and faſtings to appeaſe the wrath of God: never. 
theleſs, their faſtings are ineffectual, and their 
prayers are diſregarded. Upon theſe grounds, there - 
fore, which truly repreſent their fituation, the alter- 
native becomes unavoidable; that either the 

nant declared to them by Moſes is entirely at an end; 
or that the whole Jewiſh community do ſtill remain 
beneath the bondage of ſome grievous ſin; of which 
they have eontbindy been gui if for ſo many ſucceſ-, 
five ages :—the nature of that fin I call upon them- 
ſelves to name; or, if they cannot declare it, let a 
Chriſtian be for once believed when he aſſures them, 


that 
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[ 168 } | 
that it certainly conſiſts in their impious contempt 
of the Meſhah, who was to come into the world, 
before the commencement. of thoſe calamities under 
which they have ſo long laboured. 


— . — 
CHAP: XVI. 


THE PREDICTIONS DELIVERED IN RESPECT TO THE 
MESSIAH, DEMONSTRATE JESUS TO BE THAT 
b VERY PERSON. | 2 
HUS have we now eſtabliſhed our aſſertion, that 
= the Meſſiah has already made, many ages ago, 
his appearance in the world. Our next poſition is, 
that Jeſus is that ſame Meſſiah, The pretended or 
reputed claimants of that ſacred title, have all, in 
their turns, died away and are forgotten, without 
ever having left any ſect behind them as converts 
and adherents to their cauſe. —Where ſhall we now 
Took for the profeſſed followers of Herod, the zeal- 
ous advocates of Judas of Galilee, the learned dupes 
of Barchocheba, that famous impoſtor in the days of 
Adrian? To Jefus on the other hand, from the 
time of his appearance to the preſent moment, mul- 
titudes eyer haye been, and ever are, willing to ap- 
ply the glorious appellation. of Meſſiah; and this, 
not in one country only, but in every quarter of the 
Known world. It would here be eaſy to adduce 
many other particulars foretold or believed of the 
Meſſiah, which, while they are not even pretended 
to in other inſtances, we believe to be undoubtedly 


verified in Jeſus. His deſcent, for example, from 
the houſe of David; his more immediate deſcent 
from an .immaculate 1 7 (an eyent, communi- 

e huſband of that virgin, 
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who, on finding her with child, would otherwiſe 
have put her away privily ;) the place alſo of his 
birth; at Bethlehem; the commencement of his 
reaching, in Galilee ; the _ miracles diſplayed by 
= in healing all diſeaſes, in making both the 
blind to ſee and the lame to walk 3—it is eaſy, I ſay, 
to adduce theſe and ſimilar events, but I readily con- 
fine myſelf to the obſervation of one ſingle circum- 
ſtance, as amply ſufficient for the proof required, 
the effect of which endureth to the preſent hour: I 
mean that ſtrong and very manifeſt intention of the 
prophecies of David, Iſaiah, Zechariah, and Hoſea, 
announcing the Meſſiah as a future ruler, not only 
of the Jewiſh nation, but of “ the Gentiles alſo, 
unto the end of the earth ;” through him were “ all 
the idols to be utterly aboliſhed ;” through him, 
were the ſtrangers, the inhabitants of many cities, 
to be joined to the Lord“ | 5 
The univerſe, before the coming of Chriſt Jeſus, 
was ſunk; for the moſt part, in ſuperſtition and 
idolatry ; but after that event, thoſe miſerable effects 
of ignorance and error began gradually. to diſappear: 
and not only private individuals, but kings alſo, and 
whole nations were converted to the worſhip of the. 
One true God. Theſe bleſſed revolutions were ef- 
fected, not by the Rabbins of the Jewiſh nation, but 
by the diſciples of Jeſus and by their ſucceſſors. 
Thus did they become a people of God, ©« who were 
not his . % (ſee Hoſea, chap. ii. ver, 230 and 
thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Jacob (in the xlix 
chapter of Geneſis) that the civil power ſhould not 
depart * wholly from the poſterity of Judah, until 


* Hyrcanus, the ſecond of that name, of the Haſmonean race, 
loſt the ſceptre of the Jews 3 which paſſed by permiſſion of the 
Romans to Herod the Idumzan : in his time was jeſus born; but 
though by Herod's uſurpation the Jewiſh ſceptre was much ſhaken, ' 
yet it was not wholly broken and aboliſhed until the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem by Titus, A, C. 70. b 3 

P Shiloh 
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ghelch come: by whom, according to the Chaldzan 
interpreter and others, is intended the Meſſiah; 
«« unto whom alſo ſhould the Gentiles ſeek,” 


a CHAP. XVIII. 
In REPLY TO' THOSE WHO ARGUP, THAT SOME PRE- 
DICTIONS REMAIN STIbL UNACCOMPLISHED, 


TIA general 'gbjeCtion of the Jews upon this oe- 

caſion is, that ſome particular prophecies, re- 
ſpecting the times of the Meſſiah, are not yet come 
to paſs. 'The inſtances adduced, however, are either 
of an obſcure nature, or of an ambiguous interpre- 
tation: ſurely then we ought not on account of theſe, 
to neglect thoſe manifeſt aud ſtriking truths, which 
all muſt underſtand, and none can miſinterpret. 
The ſanctity of the precepts enjoined---the excel- 
lence of the reward propoſed---the plain and fimple 
language in which it is ſet forth---theſe, I ſay, to- 
with the miracles which Chriſt performed, 
ought, doubtlefs, to recommend his doctrine to our 
warmeſt and heartieſt embrace. To underſtand in- 
deed the more obſcure prophecies, the language of 
« the book cloſed up and ſealed;” as they are ſome» 
times called, we have frequent occaſion, it is true, 
for certain portions'of the divine aſfiſtance; but that 
aſſiſtanee is defervedly withdrawn. from. thoſe who 
wilfully difregard- what is open and obvious to all, 
Tne Jews themſelves are conſcious, all the while, 


that the paſſages produced againſt us admit of various 
expoſitions: and whoſoever will compare the ancient 
Interpreters, either in the time of the Babylonian 
eule, or about che commencement of the Chriſtian 
42 | 3 F 5 * Nra, 
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vera, with thoſz who wrote afterwards, when the 
Jews had contracted their violent averſion againft 
the Chriſtian name, will frequently perceive the ori- 
ginal explanation of paſſages, 8 that explana- 
tion was ſufficiently agreeable to the ſenſe in which 
the Chriſtians underſtood them) ſupplanted by ſome 
other of a later date, which the ſpirit of party has 
been induſtrious to diſcover. - They cannot but be 
conſcious alſo, that the ſcriptures are not always to 
be taken in their ſtrict literal expreſſion, but often 
in a kind of figurative ſenſe : as when they ſpeak 
of God coming down' from heaven; or deſcribe 
him as a being poſſeſſed of the parts and 
organs of the human body, What objection 
can there be then to a ſimilar explanation of 
ſeveral predictions, in relation to the times of the 
Meſſiah? as when, for inſtance. it is ſaid, &“ that the 
wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb ; that the . e 
ſhall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion and the fatling together: that the fucking 
child ſhall play on the hole of the aſp; and the 
weaned child ſhall put his hand on the cockatrice? 
den: that the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed on the top of the mountains, and ſhall be 
exalted above the hills: that all nations ſhall flow 
unto it, and all fleſh ſhall worfhip before the Lord,” 
—Other inftances there are, moreover, wherein a 
tacit condition is included in the promiſes, either by 
the words antecedent or ſubſequent, or even by the 
very ſenſe and meaning of the promiſes themſelves. 
Thus did God make many promiſes to the Jewiſh - 
nation; upon condition that they would receive the 
Meſſiah when fent among them; and would faith- 
fully obſerve his will. Whereſoever thoſe promiſes 
lave failed, themſelves have been the guilty cauſe.--- 
if, further, there be other promiſes, expreſs and 
unconditionate, _ yet are unaccompliſhed, 
. | 


P[-192 ] 
the completion of them may be- ſtill expected; for 
even by the Jews themſelves it is allowed, that the 


reign or kingdom of Meſſiah is fixed upon the baſis 
of eternity. | | 
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TO THOSE ALSO WHO OFFER, AS AN ARCGU= 
MENT AGAINST Us THE HUMBLE CONDIs 
TION IN WHICH JESUS LIVED, AND THE 
IGNOMINIOUS NATURE OF BIS DEATH. 


FT HE lowneſs of our Saviour's ſituation in the 

world, is a frequent matter of offence. It is 
however not more frequent than unjuſt z Hath not 
God aſſured us in almoſt every page of ſcripture, 
that he raiſeth up * the poor and lowly' and bring- 
eth down the proud in ſpirit to deſtruction? 
When Jacob paſſed over Jordan, he carried with him 
nothing but his ſtaff; when he returned thither, 
he had camels and affes, and much cattle,* 80 
likewiſe Moſes, in exile and in poverty, was keeping 
the flock of Jethro, when God appeared to him in 
the buſh, and appointed him the leader and deliverer 
of his own peculiar people. David in like manner, 
was called from the ſheepfold to the throne ; and 


various other inſtances of the ſame nature, are 


abundantly ſupplied by holy writ With reſpect to 
the Meſhah, we are even told that he was to come, 
© to preach good tidings to the meek 3” no ſtrife, no 
cry of his, was to be heard in the ſtreets,” but in 
the fullneſs of his lenity, © the bruiſed reed ſhould 
| ; deen 
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not be broken, neither ſhould be queneh the fmonk- 
e ing“ flax.” — But as the lowneſs of our Saviour's 
1 fortunes, fo alſo the various calamities of his life, 
and even the ignominious manner of his death, can 
never be a juſt occaſion of offence to any man. The 
inſtances of Abel, who was flain by his brother; of 
Iſaiah, who was ** ſawn aſunder;“ of the mother 
and the feven brethren of the Maccabees, who ex- 
pired under tortures, are ſufficient to convince us, 
that God often hath been pleaſed not only to ſubject 
che righteous, like Lot in Sodom, to the perſecutions. 
[ of the wicked, but hath even ſuffered them to die 
is Y beneath their violence. The dead bodies of thy 
ſervants have they given,” ſay the Jews themſelves, 
| in their conſtant repetition of ahi Ixxixth Pſalm,) to 
* be meat unto the fowls of the air; and the fleſh of 
15 chy ſaints unto the beaſts of the land: their blood 
have they ſhed like water round about Jeruſalem, and 
e. here was no man to bury them.“ (See ver. 2, 3, 
a ad ſeq.) — Then as to the Meſſiah: himſelf, the ne- 
8, | ceflity of his ſufferings and death, previous to the 
" | attainment of his kingdom, and of the power of 
m 4iſtinguiſhing his Church by his beſt and choiceſt 
80 || bleſſings, can never be denied by any man who will 
no ſeriouſly attend to the language of the liiid chapter 
of Iſaiah z „Who hath believed our report? And 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed 7 For he 
{hall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
nd root out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor come- 


re | Uineſs; and when we ſhall fee him, there is no beauty 

to A . „ | | 
® Ellychniom.is, li the wick e ; but 

ne 8, literally the wick ef a candle; but 

*. Sally tranſlated < flax.” it is pro Inne as I have 

. retained the old negative — of the general; tran dation of 


in this paſſage, from. which Grotius has departec, that bete as.) 
d men places a figurative expreſſion is adopted by the Foiptores by 
which Jeſs is expreſſed man is intended. Sre Hardy's Gr. Tefl. 
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that we ſhould deſire him. He is deſpiſed and rejec- 
ted of men; a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces from him; 
he was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him not. Surely 
he hath borne our griefs, and carried our ſorrows : 
yet we did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God and 
afflicted. - But he was wounded for our tranſgreſ- 
fions, he was bruiſed for our iniquities, the chaſtiſe- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his 
ſtripes we are healed. All we like ſheep have gone 
aſtray; we have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppreſſed, and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to 
the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep before her ſhearers is 
dumb, ſo he openeth not his mouth. He was taken 
from priſon and from judgment; and who ſhall de- 
clare his generation? for he was cut off out of the 
land of the living: for the tranſgreſſion of my peo- 
ple was he ſtricken. - And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death; becauſe 
he hath done no violence, neither was any deceit in 
His mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him; 
he-hath put him to grief; when thou ſhalt make his 
aul an offering for ſin, he ſhall fee his ſeed, he 
ſhall prolong; his days, and the pleaſure of the Lord 
ſhall proſper in his hand. He thall fee of the travel 
of his ſoul, and ſhall be ſatisfied; by his knowledge 
hall my. righteous ſervant juſtify many; for he 
Mall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide 
him a portion with the great, and he ſhall divide the 
Jo with the ſtrong ; becauſe he hath poured out his 
dul unto death: and he was numbered with the 
tranſgreſſors; and he bare the fin of many, and 
dag interceſſion for the tranſgreſſors.“ What 
king, what prophet hath been born, to whom theft 
expreſſions can apply? None. doubtleſs, can be 
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found !---The later Jews pretend, indeed, to under- 
ſtand this chapter as a prophecy relating wholly to 
their own nation, in the general diſperſion of thera 
into all countries, for the purpoſe of obtaining every 
where, as well by their example as their arguments, 
my converts to their cauſe. — 
| is interpretation, however, is, in the firſt place, 
altogether repugnant to the evidence of the ſacred 
writings, which loudly and repeatedly declare, that 
all the miſeries and puniſhments inflicted on the 


| ear nation, have been always, not only juſtified 


y their iniquities, but greatly inferior to their de- 
ſerts. The whole tenor of the prophecy, in the ſe- 
cond place, is incapable of ſuch an explanation. 
« For the trau ſgreſſion of my people was he ſtricken,” 
ſaith the prophet : ſpeaking either in his own perſon, 
(which ſeems the better reading of the paſlage) or 
elſe as the repreſentative of God. Now the people 
of Iſaiah, or even the peculiar people of God, are 
certainly the Jews: and conſequently, the ſubject of 
thoſe ſufferings which are thus repreſented by Ifaiah, 
can never be the Tame people. The ancient Jewiſh 
Rabbins admitted, more wiſely, that theſe expreſ- 
ſions did really relate to the Meſſiah ;; and ſome of 
their deſcendants, in conſequence of this, have pre- 
tended to make two Meſſiahs: the one they call the 
ſon of Joſeph, by whom various calamities and 
cruel death were to be endured ; the other, the ſ 
of David, with whom all things ſhould ſucceed a 
proſper. Fzr more eaſy to themſelves, and far mo 
conſonant with the writings of the prophets, wou 
it be, to acknowledge and receive One only Meſſi 
who was deſtined to paſs through miſery and : death 
to the attainment of his bleffed kingdom. This im- 
portant truth, in the firm belief of every Chriſtian, 
was. verified- in Jeſus; a truth, eſtabliſhed beyond 
all cantradiCtion, by its 8 intrinſic evidence 
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as WEIL As THE, REPUTED PROBITY OP 
THOSE, WO DELIVERED UP OUR SAVIOUR 
ro THE CROSS» | 


b r are, doubtleſs, many of the Jews, who 
. >» would 'readily embrace Chriſtianity, were they 
not kept back by ſome early prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the virtue and integrity of their anceſtors; and 
eſpecially of thoſe very prieſts, whoſe prejudice 
waited not the forms of trial to paſs ſentence againſt 
"Jeſus, and rejeft his doctrine. That I may not, 
however, be ſuppoſed to ſpeak ill of them upon per- 
ſonal or private authority, I could wiſh the preſent 
race of Jews'toreceive the general and real character 
of their anceſtors, as the language of their law and 
of their prophets hath expreſsly drawn it. Their 
ears and their hearts are uncircumciſed,” ſaith the 
prophet Jeremiah: „with their lips“ and outward 
-cenemonies „ do they honour God,” faith "Iſaiah, 
* but they have removed their hearts far from him.“ 
Their anceſtors it was, who had nearly carried 


 anto execution that bloody conſpiracy againſt their 


brother Joſeph, which ended not, at laſt, without 
+the actual diſpoſal of him for a ſlave in Egypt. Their 
janceſtors it was, whoſe continual ſeditions drove 
Moſes to complain that his life became a burthen to 
him; Moſes, their leader and deliverer, to whom 
eurth and ſea and air were in obedience: their an- 
ccftors it was, who loathed the bread of heaven; and 
of quails was yet — 
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1 77] 
teeth,” murmured againſt God, as if left in the 
fevereſt want. Their anceſtors it was, who, in 
open violation of their. duty and allegiance to that 
great and excellent king David, — eſpouſed 
the cauſe of his rebellious ſon. Their anceſtors it 
was, who cruelly murdered Zechariah, the ſon of 


Jehoiada, even in the court of the houſe of the 


Lord :” nor was the ſanCtity of the prieſthood itſelf 
ſufficient to protect him from their impious barba- 
rity. Then if we conſider the chief prieſts in parti- 

ar, we find the ſupporters of that ſacred character 
conſpiring the death of Jeremiah by a falſe impeach- 
ment: and, doubtleſs, their defign had been effec- 


ted, had not certain of the elders interpoſed their 


authority: ſtill, however, they extorted a permiſ- 
ſion, to detain him in captivity, until the very mo- 
ment of the taking of Jeruſalem. But now, ſhould 


it ever be imagined that the prieſts, who were con- 


temporary with Jeſus, were men of better principles, 
that error may be ſoon removed by reading, in Joſe- 
phus, the deſcription of their flagrant enormities, as 
well as their unexampled puniſhments: and yet, he 
himſelf is of opinion, that the ſeverity of the latter, 
after all, was greatly inadequate to the guilt of the 
former: Their Sanhedrim itſelf is entitled to no 
higher eſtimation : eſpecially as the members of it 
were at that time not .choſen as formerly by votes, 
expreſſed by the impoſition of hands, but in ſervile 
obedience to the nod of power : the pontifical office, 
in like manner, was now no Jonger a perpetual, but 
an annual dignity, and frequently procured by 
money. No wonder then, if men of boundleſs ar- 
rogance, of inſatiable ambition and avarice, were 
driven into tranſports of rage and indignation, at the 
fight of One, the differeacs of whoſe conduct, by 
inculcating precepts of the utmoſt purity and virtue, 
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was in itſelf a ſatire on their own lives. Nor was 


the purport of their againſt him any other, 
than what the beſt of men, in all preceding times, 
had conſtantly experienced ; thus, we fee, theqro- 
phet Michaiah, in the reign of Jehoſhaphat, was 
thrown. into prifon, for having boldly afferted the 
truth in oppoſition to goo falſe prophets. Ahab ob- 
jected againſt Elijah, as the pricfts did againſt Jeſus, 
that he was the diſturber of the peace of Urael : the 
charge alſo which was brought againſt Jeremiah, -as 
it was likewiſe againſt Jeſus, was the prophecy re- 
ſpecting the deſtruction of the temple. The record 
of the ancient Rabbins ought here to be remembered, 
wherein it is declared that, in the times of the Meſ- 
Hah, there would be found men, impudent as dogs, 
obſtinate as affes, and ſavage as wild beafts.---God 
bimfſelf, who long before had ſeen what the Jews-in 
general would be, at the time of the Meſſiah's come 
ing, had declared that it ſhould come to paſs, “ that 
they who were not his people ſhould become his 
people :“ and that one of a city and two of a fa» 
mily“ among the Jews, ſhould ſcarcely be found to 
go together to his ſacred mountain, but that ſtran- 
gers out of every nation ſhould ſupply their places: 
in like manner he foretold that the Mah ſhould 
be «4 a ſtone of ſtumbling and a rock of offence” to 
the Jewiſh nation; nevertheleſs he hath aſſured us, 
that < the fame ſtone which the builders refuſed, 
{hall become the head-ſtone of the corner.” 


——— — 
CHAP: XXI. 


IN REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF POLYTHEISM, ALLEOG. 
"ED AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS. 


WE are now. to anſwer two remaining charges, 


with which the Jews at once attack us on the 
points 


(179 ] 
doints of doctrine and of worſhip. In the firff 
place, they accuſe us of worſhipping a plurality of 
gods. This, however, is no more than an expoſi- 
tion of ſome foreign tenets maliciouſly wreſted to 
ſuch an application. For why ſhould this be urged as 


Philo Judæus, who has frequently eſtabliſhed a Tri- 
nity in the Deity: and who calls the reaſon or word 
of God the name of God; the maker of the world; 
either unbegotten, as God the Father of all is; nor 
ſo begotten as the human race are? The ſame is 
Iſo called, both by Philo himſelf and by Mofes the 
ſon of Nachman, an angel or meſſenger, regardin 

and protecting this univerſe : why againſt the Chri 


rho conſider the Deity as three diſtin Lights ; 
md ſome indeed adopt the very ſame appellations, 
that we do; of Father, Son or Word, and H 

Spirit? —But now, to avail myſelf of a fact, uni- 


Spirit, by which the prophets were impelled, is a 
omething Uncreate; yet is mentioned as a diſſinct 
ence from that which ſent it: and the Jewiſh 
Shechinah “ is, again, conſidered as a ſimilar dif- 
inction. It hath, moreover, - been recorded by 
veral of the Hebrew writers, that the' Vis Divina 

t Divine Energy) which by them is called wal 
m, was to dwell in the Meſfiah': and hence the 
haldzzan paraphraſt gives to the Meſſiah the appel- 
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be Shechinah may perhaps, though imperſectly, be deſcribed 
d bez * a bright and luminous appearance which ſymbolically 
weſented the Divine Preſence, and was ſeen to reft irfelf (as it 
ere) between the cherubims over the mercy ſeat, on the ꝓrieſt 
ent into the Holy of Holies, This was the peculiar glory of the 
| temple.” ee further on the ſubject of this miraculous 
iznomenon, in Prideaux's Connect. &c- part. i, page 119, folio- 
& alfo ſennings's Jewiſh Antiq, vol, ii. page 29. And Lowman's 
tional of the Hebrew Ritual, part ii, chap. 2. 
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an objection againſt the Chriſtians rather than againſt _ 


ans, I ſay further, rather than againſt the Cabaliſts, | 


ally and eſpecially admitted by the Jews, ar 
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lation of © the Word of God; hence alſo he is cal- 
led, in David, in Iſaiah and elſewhere, by the 


auguſt title both of God and Lord. 
CHAP. XXI. 


AS WELL AS. ro THE CHARGE ALLEGING, THAT 
THEY WORSHIP A BEING OF THE SAME NATURE 
WITH THEMSELVES, „„ 


WH equal readineſs we meet their ſecond ac» 
cuſation, which charges us with rendering that 
worſhip to a creature, which alone is due to its 
Divine Creator. But here we muſt deny our offer- 
ing to the Meſſiah any other homage, any other 
worſhip than what we are enjoined by ſeripture to 
perform. See Pſalm ii. and cx. The firſt of them, 
imperfectly fulfilled indeed in David, is yet acknow- 
TY David Kimchi himſelf, a ſtrong opponent 
riſtians, to belong in a more excellent ſenſe 

to the Meſſiah. The latter cannot poſlibly be ex- 
plained of any other perſon : for as to the pretendec 
Expoſitions of the later Jews, who refer it, ſome te 
Abraham, others to David, and others to Hezekiah 
they are all frivolous and abſurd forgeries, We 
learn from the Ipperſcriptiop, that the pſalm itſelf i: 
written by David ; how then is it poſſible to apph 
bis expreſhon of The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, 
&c. either to David himſelf, or to Hezekiah, whc 
was one of the deſcendants “ of David, and a mat 
of not more diſtinguiſhed excellence than his pious 


David tende to reign about the year 10g and Hezekial 
bis lineal deſcendant, about the year 726 before Chriſt. X 
ind 88 | progenitor: 
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al- 


he 
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progenitor? As to Abraham, he never was poſſeſſed 


of any prieſtly office of dictinction; nay, we find 


him in the light of an inferior receiving a bleſſing 
from Melchifedec : Whereas, both the paſſage above 
mentioned and the. ſubſequent expreſſion, that a rod 
of power ſhould come forth out of Sion, and ſhould 
Extend to the remoteſt corners of the earth, are 
jointly and evidently accompliſhed in the Meſſiah, 
as ſimilar paſſages demonſtrate, which treat of him 
expreſgly, in terms not to be miſtaken : beſides, the 
more Ancient Hebrews and paraphraſts have never 
underſtood them in any other ſenſe. For myſelf, 
indeed, I could readily believe the fact, that Jeſus 
of Nazareth is the proper and identical object of 
theſe prophecies, from the perfect integrity of his 
own diſciples, if it reſted ſolely upon their affirma- 
tion; in the ſame manner as the Jews believe the 
ſingle and unſupported evidence of Moſes, in regard 
to thoſe commiſſions and directions which he ſaid 
were immediately communicated to him from God. 
himſelf ; but, excluſively of this teſtimony, we have 
numerous and moſt convincing proofs of that Su- 

eme Power, to which we aflirm Jeſus Chritt to 

ave attained : he was perſonally ſeen by many 
upon earth after his reſurrection; he was ſeen alſo 
ce carried up into heaven :” by his name alone evil 
ſpirits were caſt out, and diſeaſes were no more: 
the gift of tongues alſo, which Jeſus himſelf had 
promiſed as a ſign of his attainment to that power, 
was * poured -out” on his diſciples : moreover, his 
ſceptre, that is to ſay, the tidings of the goſpel, 

one forth out of Sion, (exactly as the Pſalmiſt had 
Foretold) went out into the uttermoſt corners of the 
earth; and this, not effected by the weak aid of 
man, but ſolely by the power of God: unto that 
ſceptre even nations bowed, and kings became obe- 
dient. I cannot conclude without obſerving, that 
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the Jewiſh Cabaliſts maintain the doctrine of a cer- 
tain interc:flor, as well in nature as in office, be- 
tween God and man ; ſubſiſting as they tell us, in 
the perſon of a ſon of Enoch: not a ſingle inſtance, 
however, hath this ſon of Enoch ever given of a 
power ſo tranſcendent! with how much greater 
Juſtice; then, do we aſſign that character to him, 
who hath proved himlelf to us by ſuch ſignal mira- 
cles, ſuch certain and undoubted tokens I- And 
when we place him in this exalted point of view, 
we by no means derogate thereby = God the 
Father, becauſe it is from him alone that this power 
is derived unto Jeſus, to him alone it will return, 


bi to his ſole glory and ſervice it is utterly devoted. 
Ol Ts | 
| 


/ 
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CHAP, XXIII. 
A DISMISSION OF THE SUBJECT, WITH PRAYER FOR 
THE JEWS, 


TO engage in any nicer diſquiſition of theſe mat- 

* ters, would exceed the limits and deſign of the 
preſent undertaking : nor ſhould we indeed have 
proceeded thus far, but that we were willing to elu- 
cidate this truth to all; that nothing either impious 
or abſurd is contained in the doctrine of our Saviour, 
ſo as to afford the leaſt excuſe to any man for not 
embracing a religion, at once diſtinguiſhed by mira- 
cles ſo wonderful, enjoining precepts ſo amiable, and 
promiſing rewards ſo glorious! For as to any ſpe- 
cial matters of enquiry, reſpeCting this religion, it 
becomes immediately incumbent upon all who may 
embrace it, to apply for information and aſſiſtance 
to thoſe ſacred books, wherein are fully compre- 

, |  hended, 
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hended, as we have already ſhewn, all the princĩ- 
ples and duties of Chriſtianity. To accomplith, in 
the Jews, this bleſſed end, vouchſafe, O Lord, to 
enlighten all their hearts and underſtandings with 
the peculiar ſpirit of thy grace, thereby rendering 
thoſe prayers effectual, which Chriſt himſelf, when 
even dying on the croſs, poured forth for their for- 
giveneſs ! 


— = — rae 
BOOK THE SIXTH. 


CHAP. I. 


A REFUTATION OF MAHOMETANISM :--- THE ORIGIN 
45 OF THAT RELIGION, 

A® we now proſeſſedly commence our attack upon 
4 the followers of Mahomet, we intend, by wa 

of preface to'the preſent book, to trace the bor Are 
of God's judgments againſt the Chriſtians down to 
the immediate origin of the ſect above mentioned: 
to obſerve, that is to fay, how all that real and pure 
iety, which had flouriſhed among the Chriſtians 
n the days of their ſevereſt perſecutions and oppreſ- 
fions, gradually degenerated into coldneſs and indif- 
ference, from the period, in which Chriſtianity was 
rendered, by Conſtantine and by fucceeding empe- 
rors, not only a profeſſion of ſafety, but of honour : 
a period, when all the world were driven, as it 
were by force, into the Chriſtian church: it was then 
that Chriſtian princes became firſt engaged in bloody 
and perpetual wars, though the bleſſings of peace 
were now within their power; it was then, that 


Q 2 prelites, 
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prelates, regardleſs of the ſacred character, were 
ſeen to give a looſe to ambition and to avarice, by 
all the moſt deſperate extremities of mutual animo- 
ſity : it was then, (as, heretofore, the tree of know- 
ledge was fatally preferred before the tree of life) 
| that the prying efforts of learned ſpeculation were in 
higher 2 than piety, and men made a trade 
of their religion: like the builders of the tower of 
Babel, they conſequently fell, by a raſh affectation of 
ſublimity, into diſſonant harangues and jarring ſen- 
timents : the common people, continually bewil- 
dered in this ſcene of contradiction, retorted all the 
blame upon the ſcriptures, and began to ſhun them 
as a*baneful poiſon.—The inward purity of true re- 
ligion, by a gradual revival, as it were, of Judaiſm, 
univerſally became converted into ontward cere- 
mony : preſcriptive formalities, which rather exer- 
Ciſe the body than improve the mind, together with 
a zealous and unbounded fury, in defence of parties 
once adopted; were declared to conſtitute religion: 
till at length, Chriſtianity was every where ſupported 
by many nominal profefiors, but by few, very few in 
fact. God ſuffered not his people to commit theſe 
enormities unnoticed; but pouring forth the ſwarm- 
ing inhabitants of the utmoſt corners of Scythia and 
of Germany, he deluged, as it were, the whole 
Chriſtian world with the barbarous invaders: and 
when all the havoc and exceſſive ſlaughter which 
they committed, were ſtill inſufficient to bring back 
the ſurvivors to their duty, with juſt indignation he 
ermitted Mahomet to plant a new religion in Ara» 
Pia; a religion directly combating in fact, every 
principle of Chriſtianity, but ſomewhat oſtenſibly 
adapted, in theory, to the lives of the generality of 
Chriſtians. The Saracens, who had revolted from 
the emperor Heraclius, were the firſt embracers of 
this doctrine: by their arms Arabia, Syria, A 7 
ine, 
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ſtine, Egypt, and Perſia, were ſpeedily ſubdued y 
they then proceeded to infeſt Africa, and even croſſed 
over into Spain But as other nations, ſo in parti- 
cular the Turks, who in themſelves were alſo a very 
warlike people, became afterwards poſſeſſed of the 
Saracen power : having long waged war againſt the 
Caliphate, they at length liſtened to a treaty of alli- 
ance ; and preſently adopting a religion which was 
fitted to the manners and cuſtoms of their own 
nation, they at laſt transferred upon themſelves the 


whole authority of the empire: the cities of Aſia 


and of Greece were nnable to withſtand them, and 
as their conqueſts became more extenſive, even Hun ; 
gary and the German territories experienced the 
power of their arms. | 


S 


AN UTTER SUBVERSION OF MAHOMETANISM, ON 
THE GROUND OF ITS PRECLUDING ALL RELIGIOUS 


ENQUIRY, 


PVIDENTL.Y eſtabliſhed upon. ſanguinary princi- 
ples, the religion of Mahomet delighteth much 
in rites and ceremonies z and, utterly prohibiting all 
freedom of enquiry, demandeth the moſt abſolute 
and implicit faith; in confequence of which, all 
books that are accounted ſacred, are ſtrictly prohi- 
bited and carefully withholden from the profane eyes 
of the common people. A prohibition, like this, 
is in itſelf an immediate and plain indication of ini. 
itous proceedings : a commodity, thus blindly and: 
forcibly obtruded upon any man, is deſervedly an 
object of ſuſpicion. All men, it is true, poſſeſs 
not equal abilities or equal judgment: pride, pa- 
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Gone, and the ſtrength of habit, will ſeverally force 


them into error: but that the path which leadeth - 


to eternal ſalvation cannot poſſibly be known by thoſe 
who ſeek it, uninfluenced by views of advantage or 
of honour, with a total ſurrender of themſelves and 
of all-that they poſſeſs, to the will of the Almighty, 
amploring him to aid and to direct their endeavours; 
this, I fay, the infinite goodneſs of the Divine 
Being forbids us to believe: and certainly, ſince 
God hath implanted in the mind of man, a faculty 
of reaſon and diſcernment, it cannot be employed in 
the ſearch of any truth, more worthy of its whole 
exertion, than that, wherein a ſtate of ignorance. 
unavoidably endangers our eternal ſalvation, 


—— — —  — — — — 
CHAP. II. 


NIE MAHOMETANS CONFUTED, FROM THE SCRIP- 
TURES OF THE HEBREWS AND TRE CHRISTIANS; 
VEITHER ARE THOSE SCRIPTURES CORRUPTED. 


THE divine miſſion of Moſes, as alſo that of Jeſus, 
and the ſanctity of the primitive diſpenfers of 
the goſpel, are admitted by Mahomet and his fol- 
towers as undoubted truths. The Alcoran, however, 
which is the law of Mahomet, 'very evidently and 
frequently contradias the accounts which Moſes 
and the diſciples of Jeſus have delivered down to us. 
To ſelect one inſtance out of many; the real cruci- 
| fixion of Fefus, his reſurrection on the third day, 
and his ſubſequent appearance unto many upon earth, 
are facts eſtabliſhed in the ſtrongeſt manner by the 
full and united evidence of all the apoſtles and difei- 
ples of our Saviour: the doctrine of Mahomet, on 
the other hand, affizms, that Jefus was fecretlx with- 
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drawn into heaven, and that an effigy of ſome kind 


or other was nailed upon the croſs in his ſtead: 


that, therefore, Jeſus never died, but that the public 
eye was blinded by a groſs impoſture.—Here then, 
our antagoniſt, as the only evaſion that can poſſibly 
be deviſed, thinks proper to aſſert, that the books 
originally written as well by Moſes as by the diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, have ſince been variouſly altered and 
corrupted, This falſity, however, Lach already 
been refuted. See book iii. chap 15.—What if we 
ſhould ſay that corruptions had obtained in the Al- 
coran ? the Mahometans of courſe would contradict 
us, and would urge the ſufhciency of their ſimple nega- 
tion againſt any affirmation that we could offer, unſup- 
ported by proof: not that the Mahometans are able 
to adduce thoſe voluntary proofs in favour of the 
Purity of their Alcoran, which we do on the ſide of 
ſcripture, in regard to the immediate and univerſal 
diſperſion of the ſacred copies, (not written, truly, 
like the Alcoran, in one language only) as well as in 
the faithful and unanimous preſervation of thoſe 
copies, by ſo great a variety of ſects, ſo widely diſ- 
' ſentient about other matters. The Mahometang 
have a notion, that in the xivth chapter of St. John, 
where he ſpeaks of the ſending of the comforter, 
ſome paſſage, which the Chriſtians have eraſed, was 
originally extant in relation to Mahomet. But here 
I ſhou!d be glad to aſk them, whether they would 
-chuſe this aiteration of ſcripture, antecedent or ſub- 
ſequent to Mahomet's appearance? The latter was 
evidently impoſſible, becauſe numerous copies of 
more than one verſion of the ſcriptures were, at that 
time, already extant in all parts of the world, not 
only in the Greek language, bnt in the Syriac, the 
Arabic, (and that too in many places far diſtant 
from Arabia) the Athiopic, and the Latin — Theſe, 
all of them, without any variations in the text, coin- 
+ Q 4 cide 
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cide in the paſſage above mentioned. Then as to 
any prior alteration, what reaſon could there be for 
making it, ſince nobody could poſhbly divine what 
Future opinions would be ſtarted by Mahomet? Nay 
if nothing had been really contained in his doctrine 
contradictory to that. of Chriſt, why ſhould the 
Chriſtians have been more averſe from the reception 
of his books, than they were from the reception of 
the books of Moſes and the Hebrew prophets ?---But 
now, for the fake of argument, let us mutually ſup- 
poſe that nothing was ever written in regard to the 
doctrine of the one, or of the other: a principle of 
equity would, in that caſe, direct us, to conſider 
as the ſeveral doctrines of Jeſus and of Mahomet, 
thoſe precepts and opinions which are aſeribed to- 
each of them, diſtinctly, by the unanimous conſent 
of their reſpective followers. a 


v — — 


CHAP. IV. 


FROM 4 COMPARISON OB MAHOMET WITB 
CHRIST, 


FO aſcertain, therefore, the title to a preference 
thus ſeverally claimed, let us now proceed 

to a comparative inquiry, in regard to the proper- 
ties and qualities of each particular doctrine; begin- 
ning with a brief compariſon of their reſpective 
authors. That Jeſus was the promifed Meſſiah, 
whom the law and the prophets had announced, is a 
truth admitted even by the perſonal confeſſion of 
Mahomet : by the ſame confeſſion is he tiled, the 
Lord, the , iſdom, and the Mind of God. Apd 
again, in another place it is allowed by Mahomet, 
that Jeſus had no carthly father. The Mahometans 
5 themſelves, 


[199] 
themſelves, on the other hand, aſcribe not the exif 
tence of their leader to any preternatural effect ; he 
was born and begotten like themſelvess The whole 
tenor of our Saviour's life was ſpotleſs and irre- 
proachable : that of Mahomet was long engaged in 
violence end rapine; and addicted throughout; to 
luſt and debauchery z and while Mahomet himſelf 
acknowledges that Jeſus, after death, was carried 
into heaven, his own mouldering remains are, at the 

reſent hour, impriſoned in an earthly ſepulchre. 
ho then can heſitate to ſay, unto whom the pre» 
ference is due ? | | 


. — 
CHAP, Ve 


"ON THE ACTIONS ALSO, RESPECTIVELY PER. 
' FORMED BY THEM. 


Ex us next conſider their reſpective actions. 
Through Jeſus did the blind receive their fight; 
through Jefus did the lame “ leap up and walk,” 
through Jeſus were the ſick made whole, and, as 
Mahomet himſelf confeſſes the very graves gave 
back their dead. —The pretended miſhonary of Ara- 
bia, on the other hand, aſſerts the authenticity of his 
credentials, not with a miraculous, but with a mar- 
tial power. There are ſome indeed of his bigotted 
adherents, who maintain that he was alſo a miracu- 
lous agent; but what are the nature and extent of 
his miracles? they are ſuch only, as are eaſily effec- 
ted by human art alone, like that of the dove flying 
down to his ear; or elſe, like the prodigy of the 
camel addreſſing him 7 night, they are ſimple and 
unatteſted aſſertions of his own : while the intrinſic 
abſurdity of other miracles recorded of him, is alone 
ſufficient to evince their falſity ; of this number 
| 1s 
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is that memorable ſtory, which aflures us, chat a 
conſiderable portion of the moon fell down into his 


fleeve, which the wiſe impoſtor happily replaced, in 
order to reſtore the former rotundity of that unpor- 

tunate planet !—Surely then, in any doubtful cauſe, 
| (if this can be conſidered in that light) we ſhould 
regulate our judgment by the tenor of that law, 
which is able to adduce in its behalf more certain 
atteſtations of a ſanction from above !—But now, 
proceed we to examine, further, the general charae- 
ter of thoſe men, who originally embraced the re- 
ſpective tenets of Jeſus and of Mahomet, | 


— ——— 
CHAP. VL 


THE PRIMITIVE RECEIVERS OF .EACH DOCe 
TRINE CONSIDERED. 


THE compariſon may be given in a word: the 
firft converts to Chriſtianity were men, who, 
living in the fear of God, and in-fingular fimplicity 
of manners, e morally ſecure of the Di- 
vine Protection againſt every delufive ſtory, and 
every pretended miracle : the firſt followers of Ma- 
homet on the other hand, were a lawieſs and deſpe- 
rate banditti, eftranged altogether from the ties of 
humanity and the duties of religion. 


— ———— — 
CHAP. vn. 


THE METHODS RESPECTIVELY EMPLOYED IN THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE TWO RELIGIONS. 


WE come now to repreſent the means, by which 
each religion was promoted in the world.---In 


regard 


I © 


N 
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regard to Chriſtianity, the continual and extenſire 
progreſs which it made, reſulted, as we have fre- 
ently, efore obſerved, from the miracles per- 
ormed, not only by our Saviour himſelf, but by his 
Ae en. and by their ſucceſſors; nor was it in 
alight: degree aſſiſted by the very circumſtance of 
that unſhaken conſtancy diſplayed by them under 
every calamity, perſecution, and torture. But 
where are we to find any. miracles performed by the 
impotent diſciples of Mahomet ? Where are we to 
find any grievous calamities endured, any death of 
torture undergone by them, for the ſake of their 
religion? A. religion obſequiouſly following the 
career of victory, and ſimply the reſult of conqueſt :- 
a, religion, in defence of which the very teachers 
and profeſſors themſelves have nothing more to offer 
than that very fallacious and inſufficient argument, 
derived from the ſucceſsful iſſue of their wars, and 
the extenſive limits. of their empire. Do not they 
themſelves exclaim againſt the rites of Paganiſm ? 
And yet it is notorious what amazing victories were 
gained, what extenſive empires were poſſeſſed, by the 
ſucceſſive powers of Perſia, Macedonia, and Rome! 
The Mahometans, moreover, were by no means 
conſtantly victorious : repeated overthrows in vari- 
ous parts, are known to have befallen them by land 
and ſea; the whole ſect of them in Spain was utter- 
ly expelled the kingdom ® The fate of war, then, 
ſabjeR as it is to continual viciſſitudes, and capable 
of ſerving indiſcriminately the cauſe of virtue and of 
vice, can never be a certain token of the true reli- 
gion; and this more eſpecially, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, as the arms of the Mahometans were em- 


ployed in oppreſſion and injuſtice ; directed fre- 


® Immediately after the taking of Granada, under Ferdinand ' 
and Iſabella, in thc year 1491» 


quently 


Il waz] 
tly againſt a people which never had moleſted 


em; againſt nations known to them by no ſingle 
injury on their part; the pretext of religion, there- 
fore, was all that they could offer to pahlaté their 
aggreſſions z a conduct, in itſelf, the highE(tfit of 
irreligion ! The only worſhip of the Deity is the free 
and voluntary worthi of 'the heart : now the pow- 
ers of the will are to be won inſenſibly by the allur- 
ing voice of inſtruction and perſuaſion ; but never 
can be gained by menaces or force. Compulſion and 
fear may indeed enforce hypocriſy, but never can 
induce conviction : an inclination to extort compli- 
ance hy violent or intimidating meaſures is, in fact, 
a confeſſion of diſtruſt in the fairer field of argu- 
ment. After all, however, this very pretext of reli- 
ion is, again, deftroyed by the Mahometans them- 
elves, when they tolerate all kinds of religion in the 
people ſubdued by them; and ſometimes even open- 
ly admit the ſuſſiciency of Chriſtianity itſelf to place 
its adherents in a ſtate of ſalvation, | 


* 


CHAP, VII. 


A COMPARISON OF THE PRECEPTS RESPECTIVELY 
| -*  ENJOINED BY THEM, 


ET us now proceed to a compariſon of the pre- 
cepts alſo, which Chriſt and Mahomet reſpec- 
tively inculcate. On the one hand we find patience, 
on the other hand revenge, to be a precept of reli- 
gion: and whilſt we are taught by Chriſtianity to 
love even our declared enemies, the ſullen Mahome- 
tan, in the malice of his heart, fits brooding on 
ſome future vengeance. The Chriſtians are com- 
manded to preſerve indiſſoluble the ſacred obligation 
& +4 — . of 


ef the marriage vow, by mutual conceſſions, - and 
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mutual forbearance; ſeparation and divorce ate 
the avowed practice of the licentious followers of 
Mahomet. The Chriſtian huſband bears an equal 


part in all the duties of the married ſtate, and his 


wife is inſtructed, by his own example, in the only 
proper object of her whole affection. The Maho- 


metan ſenſualiſt, on the contrary, has wives and 


concubines at pleaſure; continually 88 by 
ſome new incitement, the keenneſs of his brutal ap- 
tite. By the precepts of the one, religion is re- 


ſtored and inwardly implanted in the heart, that 


there, by due cultivation, it may bring forth good 
fruits, to profit and inſtruct mankind : by the pre- 


cepts of the other, the whole virtue of that ſacred 


plant is nearly waſted and conſumed in outward cere- 


monial applications, in the rites of circumciſion, 


and in other matters of an indifferent nature. The 


one regards not what we eat or drink, within the 


bounds of temperance; the other is abſurd enough 
to pronounce the fleſh of ſwine unlawful food, and 
totally forbids-the uſe of wine ; whereas wine is un- 
. doubtedly a bſeſſing, if moderately uſed, intended 
for the good and comfort of our minds as well as 
bodies. It is not to be wondered at, indeed, that 
childiſh elementary inſtructions, as it were, ſhould 
have preceded the introduction of an infinitely per- 
fect law, like that of Chriſt; but after the promul- 
Fun e that expreſs law, to return to typical and 
figurative meanings, is the heighth of all poſſible ab- 
Jurdity.; neither can any ſhadow of a reaſon be aſ- 
ligned; to make the introduction of another ſubſe- 
quent religion” either requifite or expedient, when - 
the world was already-blefſed, with Chriſtianity, by 
far the moſt excellent of all poſlible religious ſyſtems! 
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CHAP. IX. + 


THE MAHOMETANS ABSURDLY OBJECT AGAINST US, 
Fox STYLING JESUS THE. SON OF oo. 


TH followers of Mahomet pretend to take offence 

at our aſſigning unto God a Son; when he never 
had a wife; as if the name of Son were incapable 
of being underſtood (when ſpeaking ef the Deity;) 
in a ſenſe more adapted to the Divine Nature, Ma- 


homet himſelf, however, when he tells us of the 


coldneſs of God's hand; of his o] ſenſible experi- 
ence of it; of God's being carried about in a chair, 


and of other 6milar abfurdities; is ſurely repreſent- 


ing God in a manner altogether as unworthy of him, 
as if we were to ſpeak of him as having, in reality, ia 
wife. Bat when we apply the ap nation of the 


Som of God to Jeſus, we mean exactly what Maho- 


met himſelf intends by calling him the d of God; 
for, by a peculiarity of "generation, as it wefegca 


word is the offspring of the mind. 


But the filiation of our Saviour is yet further juſti- 
fied, upon the ground of his immediate deſcent 
from a pure virgin, by the ſole operation of the Di- 
vine Eſfence, in place of the natural means of gene- 
ration; as alfo upon that of his aſcenſion intò hea- 
ven; effected by the power of Ris Divine Father. 


Hence then, (and ' Mahomet expreſsly admits the 


truth of theſe 2 it is evident chat 
Jeſus, with a ſingular degree of right. hot only may 
poſſibly, but muſt indiſpenſably, deſerve the appel- 
lation of The Son of God. 8 
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CHAP. X. 


NUMEROUS ABSURDITIES IN THE BOOKS OF THE 
MAHOMETANS, 

T were a tedious undertaking, on the other hand, 
to enumerate the various particulars, recorded in 
the writings of Mahometans, in open violation of 
the truth of hiſtory; and the various abſurdities 
therein aſſerted, in. direct oppoſition. to common 
ſenſe. Such is the ſtory. which they tell us, of a 
beautiful woman, whom a ſet of drunken angels had 
intructed in à particular form of incantation, Where 
by ſhe was enabled to monnt into the air and deſcend 
again at pleafure ; till at length, during one of theſe: 
ſublime expeditions, ſhe was ſuddenly apprehended: 
by the Deity, who fixt the fair treſpaſſer for ever to 
the ſpot on which he found her: to which happy 
incident the world is indebted for the planet Venus. 
Such, again, is the ſtory of a mouſe in Noah's ark, 
which aroſe. from the dung of an elephant; while a 
cat, on the other hand, ſprang up, all at once, from 
the breath of a lion. Such, more eſpecially, is that 
of the future transformation of Death into a ram; 
under which deſcription this mortal enemy of ours is 
then to be confined, as in à fuld, in ſome interme- 
diate ſpace between the upper and the lower regions. 
Then again,” the prepoſterqus ideas entertained by 
them, that, in the next life, the ſecretions of the 
body will be carried off by perſpiration z and that 
the joys of Paradiſe are intended to conſiſt in the 
ſenſual delights of a Turkiſh ſeraglio. - Theſe and 
1 12 R 2 ſimilar 
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ſimilar abſurdities are ſurely of ſo groſs a nature, 
that nothing but a voluntary ſtate of ſtupe faction, a 

criminal and wilful ignorance, can actuate the blind 
abettors of them; eſpecially when the clear and un- 

erring light of the goſpel diſpenſation is laviſhly dif- 

 fufed around them. . | 
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A CONCLUSIVE ADDRESS To ALL CHRISTIANS IN OE. 
NERAL ; THE FOREGOING OBSERVATIONS AFFORD®' 
ING. VS A "PROPER OPPORTUNITY. TO ADMONISH 

THEM OF THEIR OWN DUTY. el. 22g toe £25 


PAVING thus diſmifſed the final diſputation in 
which we were engaged, we proceed to the 
concluding branch of our whole undertaking ;z and 
here we no longer now addreſs ourſelves to Pagan, 
Mahometan, or Jewiſh diſputants, but to Chriſtians 
of every denomination and degree; preſenting a ſum- 
mary diſplay-ef the uſe of the foregoing obſervations, 
in teaching them at once the practice of all good, 
and the utter abhorrence of all evil. Be it, then, 
their firſt care to lift up their hands in purity unto 
that God who out of nothing created all things viſi- 
ble and inviſible; with a full and certain confidence, 
that God © careth for us all,” ſeeing that a fingle 
Fx e not upon the ground % without our 
ather ;” moreover, « be they not afraid of them 
which kill the body only, rather than of him\which 
is able to deſtroy both ſoul- and body in hell:“ 
let them, alſo, have © acceſs with confidence,” not 
alone in God the Father, but likewiſe in his Son 

Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; “ for none other name * | 
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der heaven is given unto men, whereby they muſt 
be ſaved:ꝰ nor can that confidence be otherwiſe at- 
tamed; than by a xecollection that eternal life be- 


the one, Father, and the other, Lord, but only un- 
to him who keepeth, with a willing heart, the tenor 


of their joint commandments. And further, we 


exhort them earneſtly to keep with all diligence and 
care, as a treaſure of ineſtimable value, the ſacred 

precepts delivered by our Saviour; to this end, fre- 
quently examining the purport of thoſe holy writ» 


he ſhall have previouſly deceived himſelf. The writ- 
ers of that ſacred volume, they may well affure- 
themſelyes, were men too faithf 

poſed in them, too fully enlightened by Divine inſpi- 
ration, to wiſh us ever to remain in total or in partial 
ignorance of any neceſſary truth: and therefore we 
ought rather to hring with us a_ mind ſubmiſhye and' 


obedient in all things; for thus we cannot fail“ to 


become wiſe unto ſalvation,“ by knowing every ob- 
ject of our faith, our duty and our hope ; hereby 
ſtirring up and cheriſhing within us the gift of that 
ſpirit, “ the earneſt of our future happineſs,” It 
hath alſo been the buſineſs of the preſent pages, to 
render the imitation of any Pagan practice à matter 
of abhorrence, to the Chriſtian, world; as well in re- 
gard to the worſhip of falſe gods; 4 of idols which- 


are nothing ;” mere inſtruments employed by evil 


'fpirits to turn us from the worſhip of the One True 
God; (for we cannot be &-partakers of the things: 
- | which: the Gentiles facrifice,”; and profit at the ſame 
time by the ſacriſice of Ghriſt 3) as alſo in regard to 
the habits. of, exceſs, and immorality in which the 
+Pagans live; ſubject folely to the dictates and law- 


1 leſs, 


longeth not to every man Who calleth with his lips, 


ings, by which. no man can ever be deceived, except 


ul to the truſt re- 
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Jeſs defires of the fleſh.—With' infidels, like theſe, 
what fellowſhip can Chriſtians have, when the latter 
are expreſsly told that it is incumbent on them, not 
only to be far ſuperior in (goodneſs to the heathen; 
but alfo, that except their righteouſneſs exceed 
the oſtenſible and external 'righteoufneſs of Scribes 
and Phariſees, they ſhall in no caſe enter into the 
kingdom of heaven??? 7 
Then as to the errors of the Fewifh nation, we 
have further ſnewn, that it is not “ the outward 
circumcifion of the ſleſn that now availeth any 
thing,” but the inward circumciſion of the heart; 
< the keeping of the - commandments of God; “ the 
bdeing made a ® new creature; “ the affurance of a 
faith which worketh'by love: theſe are the diſtinc- 
tions that beſpeak a man © an Iſraelite indeed ;” «a 
Jew in the ſpirit and not in the tetter ;” in other 
words, a faithful member of the Church ; 'by whom 
God is truly glorified. —At the fame time have we 
fhewn that the formal diſtincxions, eſtabliſhed by the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation, in reſpect to meats and Sabbath- 
days and feſtivals, are all only * ſhadows of the 
things“ which ſhould be realized, by the Author 
and profeſſors. of the Chriſtian faith. IR 
Then again, the errors of the Se of Mahomet have 
given us occaſion to admoniſh all the followers of 
Chriſt of the poſitive prediction delivered by our ble 
fed Lord, aſſuring us, that after tis time falſe prophets 
ſhould come into the world, pretending to be ſent. 
from God; but that, if „ an angel from heaven“ 
ſhould appear to us, we ought never to receive any 
other doctrine than that- of Jefus- Chriſt, approved 
to us by teſtimonies ſo ſtrong and ſo concluſive:: 
Cod indeod, at ſundry times and iu divers manner: 
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„ Ha 
ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers, but hath-gracks- 
-ouſly been pleaſed, “ in theſe laſt days, to ſpeak 
unto us by his Son; the Lord of all things, the 
brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the expreſs 
image of his perſon; by whom all things are created, 
whether they be things paſt, or things to come; “ 
who governeth and npholdeth all things by his 
power; and who by his blood, having waſhed out 
our ſins, afcended into heaven to the right hand of 
the Father, and hath there obtained, far above the 
angels, a throne of majeſty, a crown of glory l- And 
is it, after all, ſtill poſhble to look for any future 
lawgiver, whoſe miſſion ſhould exceed in grandeur 
and importanee the miſhon of our Saviour! From 
the' ſame topic, we have further been enabled to 
remind every Chriſtian, that the ſoldiers of Chriſt are 
cemmanded to be armed, not with that armour to 

. which Mahomet referred the juſtice of his cauſe, but 
with the ſpecial armour of the ſpirit, “ proper to 
the pulling down of ſtrong holds; caſting down ima- 
ginations, and every high thing that exalteth itſelf - 
- againſt- the knowledge of God ;* putting on ' for a 
ſhield, faith, whereby we may repel the fiery darts 
of Satan; for a breaſt-plate, righteouſneſs,” or true 
integrity; “ for an helmet,“ (as the beſt protection 
ol the weakeſt part) “ the hope of falvation : “ for a 
: fword, „the quick and powerful: word of God,“ 
- which-pierceth even to the innermoſt receſſes of the 
heart.---Moreover, in the next place, we prefer a 
general exhortation unto all, that they keep, one 
toward another, that harmony and concord, which 
Chriſt, at his departure, ſo earneſtly. enjoined to his 
diſciples: that. they ought not to receive amongſt 
them “many maſters, for one is our maſter, evan 
Christ: that all Cbriſtians are baptized in the ſame 
q 1,301 "ot 1 R 4. * 4 dleſſadk 


Bleſſed name; that therefore, no ſchiſm or divifions. 
ſhould exiſt among them; and in order: to admini- 
ſer, at length, ſome remedy: to theſe diſſenſions, 
we would wiſh them to remember how ſtrongly the 
.apoſtles reprobate the vain conceits of human wiſ- 
dom; commanding all men never to “ think highly 
of themſelves;“ but . ſoberly according to the mea- 
fure of that knowledge, which God hath given unto 
every one. Him that is weak in the faith,” ac- 
- -eording to St. Paul, * receive ye, and bear with his 
infirmity; that thus he may mcorporate with us in 
peace; but 4 not to doubtful diſputation.“ If any 
man excel others in the meaſure of his knowledge, 
it is juſt that he excel them alſo in the meaſure of 
his diligence : but they „who in any thing are 
minded. otherwiſe” than we are, would do well to- 
wait with patience until God diſcover alſo unto. 
them, the latent truth: in the mean time, © where un- 
to we have attained, let us all “ hold faſt our profe(-- 
-fion ;/'-let us all, as far as we are able; be doers of 
the word.“ Now know ewe in part; but the time 
- cometh; when it may be given us to know with cer- 
: tainty-the full manifeſtation of all things. 
Jo every individual we likewiſe add our entrea-- 
ties, that keep not unemployed, the talent en- 
truſted to his care; but like a faithful ſervanty that 
he labour with unwearied diligence. to gain alſo 
other converts unto Chriſt; not only adopting, to 
this end, the means of godly converfation and ver- 
bal admonitions, but likewiſe, by a newneſs of life, 
affording in himſelf « a pattern of good works: 
that ſo, the goodneſs of the ſervants may approve 
the goodneſs of the maſter, and the purity of their 
hes the purity of his law. „ berge 


And now, returning to the object of my ürſt ad- 
dreſe to all my countrymen I finally appeal, be- 


- 
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. ſceching them, if any thing in theſe my labours, 


> may be found conducive to the cauſe of virtue and 
| religion, to render unto God the praiſe : “If any. 
- thing offend,” I intreat them to conſider, as well 


the general propenſity to error, inherent in our na- 

ture, as alſo the particular circumſtances of time 
8 and place, under which I thus haſtily preſent them 
with a work, the true and honeſt effuſion of my 
I heart, rather than a ſtudied and elaborate perform» 
. ance of my pen. ; 


OY 
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